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Pennsylvania, and some of his curios. 











GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 


Are you interested in these as a 
science, art or hobby? Catalog Form 15 
of Gem Minerals giving prices in the 
rough, partly polished or finished gems 
for 63 species and their varieties to- 
gether with hardness, specific gravity, 
colors, chemical composition, streak, 
facture, system of crystallization for each 
species and much other interesting in- 
formation. Also a list of books and 
periodicals devoted to Minerals and Gems. 
Catalog Form 25, a price list giving 
prices and sizes for our stock of rough 
minerals and other information. Both 
postpaid for 25 cents stamps. NONE 
FREE. The 25 cents will be credited 
back on first $2.50 purchase from our 
stock. 

We Want Good Rough Minerals—Old 
Mineral Collections—and Books 
on Precious Stones 


THE GEM SHOP, Box 363 
Wolf Creek, Montana, U. S. A. 
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WEST COAST MARINE SHELLS 
EAST COAST MARINE SHELLS 


I offer a splendid collection of 25 specimens 
all different, correctly labeled with name, 
locality, etc., prepaid by mail only $5.00, Two 
collections, one from each coast for $10.00. Or 
a choice East Indian Collection at same price. 
Collections made up from Land, Fresh Water 
or Marine from any part of the World, Range 
from $5.00 to $5000. If you want shells for 
any purpose write me, t-f-c 


WALTER F. WEBB 
202 Westminster Road, Rochester, N. Y. 





SPECIMENS WANTED 


1. Will buy METEORITIES of 
any size or character. Would appre- 
ciate information or references as to 
falls or owners of specimens. 

2. Native (natural) IRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal itself. 
Interested in any piece or mass of 
metallic iron, found on surface or 
plowed up, if believed to be of 
natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 


Adrian 

















GOOD TYME - 
PARTY GAMES 


Contains 160 pages chockful of 
information about new games, for 
indoor and outdoor pastime; after- 
dinner, card, handkerchief and match 
tricks; and many clever stories and 
jokes. 

Let it help you be the life of the 
party. 

Price only 50 cents. 


Lightner Publishing Corp. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Price $6.00 postpaid. 
Edition nearly exhausted. 


many maps and plates. 


sent more than 500 artifacts. 
is limited. Price $4.00 postpaid. 


homa, Kansas, Texas, Colorado. 


heaps and the cemeteries of the Red Paint People. 
A few copies are available. 


and unexplored field—Panhandle of Texas. 
Send for circular. 


Stone Ornaments Used by Indians in the United 
States and Canada 

Contains 257 Illustrations, numbers of which are photogravure 

and colored plates, also maps showing the distribution; 448 pages. 

Descriptive circular will be sent if desired. 


Ten Years Archaeological Research in the State of 
Maine 

This volume is a narrative of our explorations along the coast 

and upon the rivers and lakes of Maine. 

It covers in detail exploration of Maine shell 


There are 272 pages, with 


Illustrations pre- 
The edition 


Archaeological Exploration in the Arkansas Valley 
Important fully illustrated book just published, describes new 


Covers Arkansas, Okla- 








DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


ANDOVER Box 66 MASS. 














Published monthly by Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 South Michigan 
Entered as second class matter April 15, 1931, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


$1.00 per year. 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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OLD NEWSPAPERS, ALMANACS, 
COINS 


prother Jonathan Weekly 1858, each.$ .5 
jrother Jonathan Weekly 1859, each. 
3rother Jonathan Weekly 1859, July 

4 and Xmas issues, 4 pages of 

woodcuts, very fine, each 
Brother Jonathan Weekly 1859, Oct. 

22 and 29, Graphic accounts of 

Harpers Ferry Insurrection, each. £ 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Mon 

Morning April 17, 1865, complete 

account of Lincoln’s assassination 3. 
The Cincinnati Commercial Dec 6, 

1865, President Johnson’s message 

to congress 
The Cincinnati Commercial Feb. % 

1866, first 4 pages 
New York Tribune July 9, 1859 .... 
New York Tribune April 14, 1866, 

Civil Rights Bill 
Cincinnati Weekly Gazette May 

1861, early war issue, 

Almanacs, Different Kinds Any Date 
Dates 1840 to 1850, each $ .4( 
Dates 1851 to 1860, each 
Dates 1861 to 1880, each 
Dates 1881 to 1900, each 
Columbian half dollars, ¢€ 
Flying eagle cents, each 
Large Copper cents, each 
Half dollar before 1831, each 
Two cent pieces before 1870, each ... 
Three cent nickel, each 
Illustrated BANKER’S COIN BOOK 
Postage paid on above, registration extra. 
Your wants in newspapers, books and 
coins solicited. je-32ce 


FAYE W. DeCAMP 
CAMDEN OHIO 














Thirty Years Here 


In Curio Business 
means a lot—it shows I must deliver 
the goods, both in quality and price— 
also I will add I have one of the 
outstanding stocks in the West, of 
prehistoric Indian stone and copper 
specimens. A wonderful line of bet- 
ter class modern Indian lk-aded 
trappings and weapons. 

A collection of old arms, pistols, 
guns, swords, daggers, etc., contain- 
ing many rare pieces, just now have 
six wheellock guns in stock. 

In beautiful minerals, and scarce 
fossils (such as mastodon and mam- 
oth teeth, fossil fish, etc.) always on 
hand. 

To this add coins, stamps, antique 
ivories, etc., etc., and you have a 
well-rounded out collection, with 
something for every one to be in- 
terested in. | . 

Only 90 miles from Chicago on 
route 12—come and see this 


grand collection. 


Illustrated lists 10c 


N. E. CARTER 


Elkhorn Wisconsin 
Phone red 86 e-mh-32 
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Keene, J. Harington. (“Grapho”’.) 
THE MYSTERY OF HANDWRIT- 
ing. Illustrated $2.5 
A practical guide to the art of interpret- 
ing character from handwriting. 


LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 


2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 











ALASKA ESKIMO RARE OLD RELICS 
Made of walrus ivory tusks, whale teeth, 
jade, wood and bone. Totem poles, all 
sizes; hair seal skin moccasins; new 
wood Indian bows with arrows. Write 
for free catalog 1001 curios, from every 
land and seven seas. t-f-c 
J. E. STANDLEY, Ye Olde Curiosity Shop 
(Established 1899) Colman Dock, Seattle 























ADVERTISING RATES ON CONTRACT 


Per Issue Per Issue Per Issue Per Issue 
1 Time 3 Times 6 Times 12 Times 


$40.00 $36.00 $33.00 $30.00 
25.00 22.00 20.00 18.00 
-~ 15.00 13.00 11.00 9.00 
asm (ROO 7.00 6.00 5.00 


Cover and Color Rates on request. Classified: 7c a word, one time; 6c a word, three 
times; 5c a word, six times; 3c a word, twelve times. Minimum ad accepted, $1.00. 














Cash invariably in advance for classified. 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES—Issued 1st of publication month. Last forms close 20th 
of preceding month, No proofs after 25th of month preceding. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS—a. Depth of column, 120 lines; b. Two 15-em columns to 
page; c. Page, 5% inches wide, 8% inches deep; d. 183 screen Halftones used. 


Y MISCELLANEOUS—a. All copy subject to publisher’s approval; b. Established 35 years; c. 
Publisher, Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois; 
d. Subscription, $1.00 per year; $1.25 Canada and $1.50 Foreign. 


PREPARED IN CONFORMITY WITH “STANDARD RATE CARD” OF AMERCICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Books For 


HOW TO MAKE WORTHWHILE 
MODELS 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF A 
CLIPPER SHIP 


HOW TO MAKE A MODEL OF THE 
U. S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann, one 
of the world’s leading authorities 
on ship models, each 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES, AND 
NOVELTIES OF CONSTRUC- 
TION 


By Gardner D. Hiscox, M. E. 

A valuable work for those interest- 
ed or engaged in the mechanical 
arts, Contains more than 1,000 spe- 
cial engravings. 


HENLEY’S A B C OF GILDING 
AND SAILFLYING 


Paper Binding 

Cloth Binding 

Edited by Major Victor W. Page. 
A complete, practical and inexpen- 
sive treatise on modern gliding and 
sailflying. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


Contains 900 articles, all different, 
ons&uch subjects as ship models, 
toys; Uuniqué designs in furniture 
and useful appliances for the home, 
ete, 


BIG BOOK OF BOYS’ 


By A. Neely Hall 

This book embraces one of the 
largest collection of hobbies that 
has been put between covers. 
Presents many new airplane ideas 
and plans for the more popular 
indoor and outdoor models. 


HOBBIES 


THE BOY CRAFTSMAN 


By A. Neely Hall 

Practical and profitable Ideas for a 
boy's leisure hours. A number of 
chapters give suggestions for carry- 
ing on a small business that will 
bring a boy money with which to 
buy tools and materials. 


The Creative 


$2.50 


$4.00 


$1.50 
$2.00 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.50 


HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY BOYS 


By A. Neely Hall 

Contains practical plans for work 
and play with many ideas for earn- 
ing money. 


CARPENTRY AND MECHANIC FOR 
BOYS 


By A. Neely Hall 

Up-to-the-minute handicraft for 
red-blooded boys. Hundreds of 
plans for mechanical and electrical 
toys and gifts, household contri- 
vances, and for playground and 
camp equipment, 


HOME-MADE GAMES AND GAME 
EQUIPMENT 


By A. Neely Hall 

Contains equipment for games for 
little folks, high school and college 
students, and ideas of especial in- 
terest to Boy Scouts. 


HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY GIRLS 


By A. Neely Hall and Dorothy sink ‘ 


kins 
This book opens the door for the 
great and constantly increasing 


number of girls who like to ‘make 
things.” 


HOME-MADE TOYS FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS 


By A. Neely Hall 

Home-made toys have an increas- 
ed value over purchased ones in 
the pleasure and practical experi- 
ence gained in producing them. 


MINIATURE BOAT BUILDING 


By Albert C. Leitch 

A concise and complete treatise 
written in understandable language 
covering marine model making in 
general for the expert-amateur- 
student. 


THE BOY MECHANIC LIBRARY 


In four volumes, or sold singly at 
$2.00 per volume. Contains 4,000 


worthwhile articles about the 
things boys like to do. Tells how 
to construct gliders, skis, ferris 


wheels, serial cableways and other 
thinks that ‘‘work.” 


(These books can be obtained by 


mail, through this department.) 


HOBBIES’ BOOKSHELF “2:52 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$3.00 


$8.00 


$2.50 


$2.50 
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THE MART 





7 cents per word 1 time 
6 cents per word 3 times 
5 cents per word 6 times 
3 cents per word 12 times 








Bradstreet Agency. 








Last forms close 20th of preceding month 


(Minimum charge $1.00) 
Cash with order 








HOBBIES makes an earnest effort to keep its advertising columns free of deceptive and dishonest 
announcements. Readers are requested to report unsatisfactory dealings with any advertiser. 


WANTED TO BUY 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED to Buy—Cash for 
dental gold, discarded jewelry, 
diamonds, etc. Any size, 
amount, description. No risk. 
Send to—Robert Uhler Asso- 
ciates, Box 26 Station B, Book- 
lyn, N. Y. t-f-c 





“RIDE your Hobbies’’—mine 
are—paper money of all varie- 
ties and issues, U. S. coins and 
medals, Civil War envelopes in 
hundreds of varieties, old prints 
and Lincolniana. Business col- 
lege and advertising bills. Cor- 
respondence solicited.—John E. 
Morse, Hadley, Massachusetts. 

t-f-c 





GEO. WASHINGTON 
Want anything pertaining to 
him. Prints, all kinds and sizes. 
Glass and China, Statuary and 
Plaques, Badges, Medals, Books, 
Old Bills, ete. 
Il. S. SEIDMAN 
125 West 45 St. 


New York c-j-j-a 





WANTED TO BUY—Broken 
bank bills, Confederate money 
and stamps in large and small 
lots. Will pay more than you 
can get at auction sale. Prompt 
return. — Westhampton Paint 
& Hd. Co., 322 Libby Ave., 
Richmond, Va. References: 
150-my-32c¢ 





WANTED—Someone in the 
following cities to take a snap- 
shot for me. Nothing artistic. 
I pay $2.00 each. Clayton, Ala.; 
Wetumpka, Ala.; Rutland, Ga.; 
Carlysle, Ill.; Lebanon, IIl.; 
Knoxville, Ill.; Logansport, Ind.; 
Ludington, Mich. ; Sterling, 
Miss.; Hamilton, Ohio; Elroy, 
Ohio; Fostoria, Ohio. — W. 
Bethel, 166 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill, p-jy 








WANTED — Cash paid for 
stamps, coins, bills, medals, etc. 
Send whatever you have to-- 
H. Martinsen, Box 96, Station 
Y, New York, N. Y. c-jy-s-a 


FOR SALE—Large old spin- 
ning wheels; genuine Sioux In- 
dian war clubs, pipes and sad- 
dles. If interested write for 
prices.—W. H. Over, Vermillion, 
South Dakota, p-m-j-jy 





INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, 
Pottery, Baskets, Coins, Min- 
erals, fossils, Old West Photos, 
Guns, Daggers, Spears, Bird 
Points, Fine Grooved Axes, 
Drills, Ceremonial Stones, Opals, 
Pretty Rocks, Kansas Curios. 
Catalogue Free.—Vernon Lem- 
ley, Northbranch, Kansas. 

100c-my-32 





AFRICAN antelope and cape 
ouffalo horns, baskets, bracelets, 
butterflies, Florida curios.—C. 
Irwin, Eau Gallie, Fla. p-jy 





INDIAN RELICS, Live Bad- 
ges, Old Bottles, Curios. Con- 
sider trades. List.—Clifford 
Purvis, Outlook, Washington. 

p-je 





DIME NOVELS—Beadle’s and 
many other old-timers; also 
Story Papers, Books on old 
West, Big Copper U. S. Pen- 
nies, U. S. Silver Coins, Tokens, 
Indian Goods, Pistols, Small 
Antiques, Rare Penny Sheets. 
Old-time sheet music, Bought 
and Sold.—Robert H. Smeltzer, 
3432 N. Bodine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. p-my-32 





HAND BRAIDED silk mats 
for table or floor. Stamps bought 


and sold.—Dimion Shop, 177 
Naubue Ave., Glastonbury, 
Conn. p-jy 





WAR RELICS and Firearms. 
New list 10c.—Young, 175 Wash- 
ington Ave., Belleville, N. J. 

p-jy 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 








SMALL LOTS wholesale at 
1/10 to 1/4 catalogue. Lists for 
stamp. Collections bought. Cur- 
rent magazines assorted 20 
pound lots one dollar, Bargain 
for reading or resale.—Empire 
State Co., Box 71, City Halli 
Annex, New York City.  t-f-c 





FOR SALE—Polished speci- 
mens of granite onyx, marble 
and coral make a very attrac- 
tive collection. Granite, 10 


varieties, red, brown, gray, 
black, blue, 3 in. diameter 
round, samples polished face 


and edges, only 60c, cost $1.00 
at wholesale. Beautiful onyx 
spec. 6c per square inch of pol- 
ished surface. Marble, 5 varie- 
ties, 5c square inch of polished 
fossil cord, 6c per square inch 
of polish 4 varieties of these 
cords, new and attractive. No 
spec under 25c. Ask _ about 
paper weights. C. E,. Briggs, 
1224 2nd Ave., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. c-jy-a 





WORLD WAR relics, rifles, 
shells, machine guns. List for 
stamp.—Charlie Dietz, Seguin, 
Texas. p-jy 


FOR SALE—Armadillo Bas- 
kets, Steer Horns, Animal 
Hides, Rattle Snake Skin Novel- 
ties, Mexican Curios, Feather 
Cards, Hair ropes and belts. 
Beaded Belts and Hat Bands.— 
Powell Curio Co., 410 W. Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Tex. p-my-32 








FOUR INCH sample Wampum 
as worn today; also list Colum- 
bia river souvenirs, fifty cents. 
—Oregon Trail Trader, Arling- 





ton, Oregon. p-j-jy 
BIG BARGAINS 
Large picture of Libby 


MESO ince cocctacacensses $ 1.00 
President Roosevelt letter 4.50 
Long string Indian beads 
aavecueekcuane 1.60 


MG vac ccvecdagecnceccnete 1.00 


NOM ccvvecdsecuanseadses 10.00 
R. L. DEITRICK 
322 Libby Ave. 





Richmond Virginia 
100-my-32c 
FOR SALE — Metal eagle, 


spread of 2 feet. Fine for dec- 
orative purposes. Best offer.— 
R. Mosoriak, 6219 Ingleside 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
For Sale—Fine collection of 
small Egyptian Art Objects 
known as the “Huth Collec- 
tion” made by Dr. Henry 
Thomas Buckle, famous English 
Historian. Especially suitable 
for museum or fine private col- 
lection. Sold intact only. For 
full particulars address—Frank 
E. Miller, 520 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse, New York 

p-my-32 





FOR SALE and exchange— 
Perfect arrow heads and spears, 
silver trimmed percussion doub- 
le barrel shot gun, Buffalo 
horn arm chair of 9 pairs of 
matched horns, $100.00. War 
clubs cal. obsidian arrowpoints 
and spears, horn hat racks, 
powder horns, Western photos, 
some flasks, 1 pair historica: 
Custer flasks, Sioux Indian 
pipes and bows with arrow 
shafts, old wooden Indian bowl, 
Cow Boy saddle, old leather 
chaps. Write for list, many in- 
teresting things. H. Wm. Schon, 
Pomeroy, Iowa, c-jy-a-s 





WILL trade old coins for 
Indian relics from Michigan.— 
R. J. Moss, East Tawas, Mich. 

p-m-32 














FOR SALE—Original photo- 
graphs—postcard size, of Presi- 
dent Hoover, taken in front of 
Abraham Lincoln’s home, 
Springfield, Illinois, at the re- 
cent re-dedication of the Lin- 
coln Memorial. 50c each.—R. 
Mosoriak, 6219 Ingleside, Chi- 
sago, Ill. 





STEER HORNS 


Longest horns for sale in Texas, 
nicely mounted and _ highly 
polished. Also a few Real Buf- 





falo horns for. sale. Very 
Scarce. 
LEE BERTILLION 
Mineola Texas 
p-s-31 
SELL your snapshots. List of 
100 magazine markets, 20c.— 
Snyder Co., 30 West 18th St., 
New York. p-m-j-j 





HAVE you a collection of 
Lighters? Get these: 2 Capitol 
Lighters (Patented Sept. 17, 
1912) with flint, wick and large 
fuel compartments. Write for 
low prices to—R. Mosoriak 6219 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
Establish your own_ business. 
Spare time, Our great plan and 
instructions, 25c. FREE, 
size sample large profit house- 
hold specialty. Big demand.— 








Meyer, H-320 Leicester, Detroit, 
Mich, p-jy 
JOIN THE Ark of Friends 


Club for stamp, postmark, card, 
Exchange year 50c.—Owen Car- 


full } 
: 2; Envelopes, 





ter, 5914 N. 39 St., Omaha, 
Nebr. p-jy 

FREE Circulars on Selfcul- 
ture — Specials, Newthought, 
Personality, Seership, Medium- 
ship, Health, Occult, Mystic 
Books, Gazing Crystals.—Mar- 
tens, Publisher, Hbs., Burling- 
ton, Ia. p-a-32 





WOULD YOU like to receive 
100 letters a day each contain- 
ing a dime. Send 10c for big 
mail and we will include this 
$5.00 plan free.—Orphan Mail 





Order House, Box — r 
Pontiac, Mich. t-f-c 
SONGWRITERS! Melody for 


your words, $1.00.—Frank Lit- 
tig, Nipomo, California. p-my-32 





LEARN your destiny! Scien- 
tific astrological horoscope deli- 
neates your life chart. Send 
age, birthday, 10c.—Moopubco, 
5054 Seabreeze Station, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. p-my-32 





“AUTO—HOME’’—Make and 
Sell Fire Extinguishers, Artis- 
tic and Effective. A real neces- 
sity for the home and auto- 
mobile. Formula and complete 
instructions, $1.00.—Mrs, H. 


Scott, Harold, Florida. p-jy 





AMATEUR CARTOONISTS— 
Real chance to sell your draw- 
ings, No canvassing. Draw at 
home, deliver by mail. Send 
sample drawing and 10c coin 
for complete instructions. State 
Age.—Sinclair Studios, Box 237 
Cleveland, Ohio. p-jy 








COLLECTORS! Special Offer— 
Printed Letterheads, Size 84x 
Size 634; 250 
$2.75. Coin Envelopes, 
41% 500; $2.25. ‘‘Price 

»~'Marquard Publica- 
Ill. p-j-j-a 


each 
Size 
list 
tion, 





Free. 
Venedy, 





PERSONAL printed station- 
ery, 200 sheets, 100 envelopes, 
69c. Samples 5c.—Applebaum-Y, 
1258, Brook, New York. 

c100-my-32 





FUN FOR JOKERS! Newest 
exclusive smile novelties. La- 
test laughmaker and _ descrip- 
tive literature, 10c.—Moopubco, 
5054 Seabreeze Station, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. p-my-32 





ZIOBBIES 


Wanted—Representatives 


There are several sections of 
the country in which there is 
no advertising representative 
for HOBBIES. These vacancies 
afford fine opportunities for 
ambitious men and women de- 
sirous of augmenting their 
salaries by several dollars per 
week. Or on a straight time 
basis, solicitors should realize 
a splendid profit for time in- 
vested in selling advertising for 
this publication. We should like 
especially to urge alert, edu- 
cated women, having a knowl- 
edge of advertising and sales 
work to consider this field. 

If you think you would like 
this work and can furnish ac- 
ceptable application, references, 
etcetera, we shall be glad to 
appoint you to do advertising 
soliciting in your city. You will 
find the work probably the most 
interesting of any in the world, 
and our commissions generous. 

Each mail brings from. all 
over the U. S. and many For- 
eign countries a generous re- 
sponse of new subscribers to 
HOBBIES, proving that the 
magazine has a spontaneous ap- 
peal to readers, which is prob- 
ably one of the greatest indica- 
tions of its possibilities as an 
advertising medium. It remains, 
however, for you to sell the gift 
shops, antique furniture stores, 
stamp dealers, ad infinitum in 
your town. 


In submitting your applica- 
tion please furnish in outline 
form the following information: 
time that you wish to devote 
to selling space, education, ex- 
tent of advertising and sales 
experience, age and other per- 
sonal data which you might 
consider helpful. Please send a 
photograph if possible( do not 
send one that is valuable as 
we cannot be responsible for its 
return to you.) Address your 
communications to Personnel 
Department. 

HOBBIES, Lightner Publishing 
Corp., 2810 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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BROS ly Re 
s BOOKS FOR THE NATURE LOVER 
sw WILD FLOWER: Fifty-four families and more than two hundred 

and forty flowers identified. Illustrated. By Neltje Blanchan ...............- : 
| THE BUTTERFLY BOOK: A complete guide to North American 
butterflies. With color plates and text illustrations. By Dr. W. J. 
EE CS, ARE ee SORE SER MURS DEA! PAO REESE BES COUSIN ces pores he SsnCe Nota es PENNE Nene 5.00 
BUTTERFLY GUIDE: A pocket manual of the commoner North 
American species. Fully illustrated. By Dr. W. J. Holland. 
ROUISGa oes cece ssc once cts g ssa can Succ esa gticlet epost Ducat a eg eee ae A ee seeeceaes 1.25 
NTN aa eee mermc etme imme tert eee tte ee erp ee See er PN RN roar eee 1.50 
WESTERN FLOWER GUIDE: Colored illustrations and descrip- 
tions of 250 western common varieties. By Charles Francis Saunders. 
Flexible imitation ROR occ 6c Acasexscn da dosc oc oe sanstu cases ca seen morose enetoas 1.75 
BUTTERFLIES North American butterflies. With forty- -eight full- 
color Wiesieations. Brey CUA ONCE I, WUC CE a aoa ccscastcceeseute erase sense 3.50 
HOBBIES ¢ 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. @. 
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The Magazine for Collectors 


Sports and Hobbies 
Philatelic West 
Hobby News 
Collector’s World 
Eastern Philatelist 
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Contents vot. 36 





HOBBIES is_ published 

monthly by The Lightner 

Publishing Corp., 2810 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

Subscription rate $1.00 a 
year, postpaid (Canada $1.25, 
Foreign $1.50). 

Advertising rates furnished 
upon request. Copy sugges- 
tions for advertising pre- 
pared without cost or obli- 
gation. 

Contributions from our 
readers are always welcome, 
ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Cc. L. Huntley, 2810 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Wm, Gersh, Hotel Plymouth, 
New York, N. Y. 


INCORPORATING 
Philatelic Bulletin 
Post Card World 
Redfield’s Stamp Weekly 
Photo Bulletin 
New York Philatelist 
Hobby World 
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Avoiding Undesirable Complexes 
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Collecting Fish 


Genuine Jadite Carvings 


Gem Minerals 


Collectanea 


Archaeology 


The Art of Soap Sculpture 


Departments: Stamp, Coins, Indian 


Relics, Books, Firearms. 


Editor 
0. C. LIGHTNER 
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HOBBIES 





The Publisher’s Page 


T the time this issue reaches our 

readers I will be vacationing for 
several weeks in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. That spot was picked 
for two reasons, firstly, because South 
Dakota, is the only State in which I 
have not traveled; secondly, because 
there is probably more of interest to 
collectors in that area than in any 
other part of the United States. It 
would be a paradise for a large por- 
tion of our circulation. 


OLLECTORS of Indian Relics, 
rocks and minerals, Americana, 
western life, and entomological spec- 
imens, would find it a gold mine if 
they picked it for an exploration trip. 
T shall carry with me letters from 
officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad who have requested 
that I write a story about that phase 
of the Black Hills for use in their 
Travel Department. If I can be of 
service to any of you while there, 
write me at once care of Alex John- 
son Hotel, Rapid City, S. D. 


F I feel that I can stay away from 
business long enough, I shall go on 
to British Columbia and possibly to 
Alaska. Last year I spent four 
months doing ten countries of Europe, 
but I didn’t rush off to Europe before 
I had seen America first. I had trav- 
eled to every part of the North Amer- 
ican continent with the exception of 
South Dakota and Alaska before I 
ever thought of going to Europe. On 
this occasion I expect to call on some 
of the outstanding collectors of the 
country as I am going for that pur- 
pose almost exclusively. 
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VER Memorial 
Day I motored 
with some friends to 
the Indianapolis au- 
to races. One of the 
office staff took a list 
of HOBBIES sub- 
scribers along to see 
how interesting it 
would be to note the 
names as we passed 
through the various 
towns enroute. Com- 
bining the subscrip- 
tion lists of all the 
magazines we pub- 
lish, there is hard- 
ly a village in the 
Uni'ed States in 
which we do not 
have a_ subscriber. 
ATURALLY a publisher acquires 
a wide acquaintance. For some 
years I boasted that there was no 
place in the country in which I could 
not have a check cashed,—but don’t 
worry, gentle reader, I never ask peo- 
ple who have never seen me before 
to cash a check. 


IKEWISE I motored with friends 

to the Lincoln Memorial rededi- 

cation at Springfield, Illinois, and re- 

gret that it was impossible to stop at 

a number of places where I knew 
there were collectors. 


FTENTIMES I would like to take 
time to stop and meet the sub- 
scribers, but if one starts stopping one 
never gets anywhere. :We did, how- 
ever, get to an antique shop at In- 
dianapolis which does an $85,000 bus- 
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iness yearly, but it was closed for the 
holiday. I was interested in a par- 
ticularly fine antique which was dis- 
played in the window, and wanted to 
price it. 


EOPLE ask me quite often if I am 

a collector. I am, although I do 
not and will not collect for the pur- 
pose of selling. Sometimes I go to an 
auction sale and buy a particular 
article for one of our subscribers who 
has asked me to purchase it for him 
if possible, since it is inconvenient for 
him to do so, but I never part with 
anything that I collect for myself. 


I am asked what I am going to do 
with the stuff. Well, what are all 
you collectors going to do with yours? 
We will give a $5.00 prize to the read- 
er who writes the best letter about 
what he eventually is going to do with 
his collection. I doubt if nine out of 
ten collectors have much of an idea, 
but it would be interesting to hear 
from you collectors who do have plans 
of this kind. 


INCE publishing HoBBiks, I col- 
lect postage stamps, but I never 
buy nor sell any. I collect only those 
which come in our mail. In four 
months I have accumulated stamps 
from nearly every foreign country. 
We have almost 600 foreign HOBBIES 
subscribers, not to mention the for- 
eign subscription lists of our other 
magazines. About 250 of these are 
in Canada, 100 in England, and the 
balance scattered over various other 
countries. 
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N my collection I already have some 
extremely interesting stamps, cov- 
ers and postmarks. Probably I shall 
give this fine nucleus of a collection 
away to some boy or girl enthusiast 
and start over again. I also keep 
postcards in albums gathered from 
my travels in about half the world. 
I would not take $10,000 for them, 
and no one would give me 10c. I have 
kept them so that in the later years 
of my life I can travel again in a com- 
fortable chair and derive some pleas- 
ure from recollections of interesting 
places I have been. However, I have 
two real collections which I have ac- 
cumulated from time to time. 


NE of these collections pertains to 

a very beautiful and unusual sub- 
ject.. I have never yet encountered 
anyone who collects along exactly this 
particular line. My other collection 
is also unique although I know a num- 
ber of people who collect in that line. 
My hobbies are so unusual that I get 
a little fun having people try to guess 
what they are. I thought of offering 
a prize to anyone who would guess 
correctly, but that might come within 
the lottery law. 


OWEVER, after you furnish me 

with a little fun in attempting to 
guess the nature of my collections, I 
shall later tell you. 


O. C. Lightner 
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Avoiding Undesirable Complexes 


By O. C. LIGHTNER 








Top: Making Models of 
Road-Building Machinery ; 
Below, Copy of Washing- 
ton’s Writing Kit Which 
Although Hard as Steel, 
Shows Texture of Leather. 


Washington’s mess kit of- 
fered reproduction enig- 
mas which perplexed na- 
tional model artists. It 
was made of ash, pine and 
chestnut with metal hinges, 
lock and reinforcements. 
The wood was pitted and 
honeycombed 
with worm holes 
in addition to 
being scarred by 
service in the 
field. Unele 
Sam’s model 








Courtesy Popular Mechanics 





 eteerebentain tell us these days that 

one of the best ways to keep mentally fit 
and avoid undesirable complexes is to have 
a safe outlet of expression. One the finest 
ways to be mentally alert and active is to 
have an absorbing hobby. Frequently the 
type of hobby you pursue reveals interest- 
ing things about your disposition—or your 
subconscious disposition. 


For instance there is the man who assid- 
uously collects liquor containers, ornate beer 
steins, jugs and flaggons of every type 
imaginable. He even saves placards and 
advertising literature about liquor, yet in 
all his life he has never indulged in drink- 
ing. He might be a liquor sot were it not 
for his hobby. 


Somewhat similar is the case of the in- 
dividual who collects china and beautiful 
pottery. He may not be aware of it, but 
subconsciously he may have a penchant for 
good foods, and in dishes, glassware or 
other utensils suggestive of food, he finds 
a way of expressing his taste. 


An outstanding example of subconscious 
complex is revealed by a certain well-known 
collector of armor and implements of war. 
This man is now more than seventy years 
old, yet in all of his life he has never par- 
ticipated in any wars. He says that he has 


makers hunted 
high and low 
for aged wood 
before finding 
the right kind 
for a replica. 





a physical horror of strife and bloodshed, 
yet he dotes upon the razor edged rapier 
and the murderous spines of the morning 
star. He even makes gun powder and ex- 
plosives at his isolated farm dwelling. From 
time to time he places these explosives under 
old tree stumps to blast them. His neigh- 
bors have gotten in the habit of calling upon 
him for aid when they want to clear their 
farm lands, for his hobby has made him a 
professional in this line. At the same time 
this hobby has furnished him with the ac- 
tion and excitement that he may have 
missed in the battle fields which he so as- 
siduously shunned. 


There is a smile in the fact that one of 
the members of the famous Rothchild family 
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devoted his wealth and brains to collecting 
fleas. He encountered untold hazards in 
pursuing rare fleas to tiger infested jungles. 
He frequently jeopardized his life in quest 
of strange and different specimens in the 
tropics, in the northland, on the chipper 
monkey’s tail, betwixt the whiskers of the 
walrus. He found an outlet for an adven- 
turous spirit in these perilous pursuits. 
When he died he left to the city of Paris 
one of the world’s greatest collections of 
fleas. 


There is the art complex which mani- 
fests itself in many artistic enterprises. In 
Chicago a group of business men have en- 
rolled in art classes and woo the muse with 
brush and quill. Some of them reveal much 
originality and latent ability. Club women, 
too, are finding a creative outlet in art 
classes at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
These men and women do not pose as great 
artists, they are, however, finding art a 
satisfying medium for their creative urges. 


In some rural districts where life might 
have a tendency to be drab, many a farm 
wife finds heartening interest in patch work 
quilt making. The gay colored printed— 
vivid reds, yellow and blues—stimulate her 
imagination. Many a woman finds romance 
in the rag bag hobby. Every scrap of cloth 
that has no immediate use, that comes into 
her ken, is put inte the rag bag and saved 
for a mending emergency or for a master- 
piece of the quilting art. 


Picture collecting is another form of ar- 
tistic complex. It ranges all the way from 
clipping illustrations and the hoarding of 
post cards, to the collecting of old masters. 
To the latter type of personal collecting 
the great metropolitan art museums and 
other art galleries owe their existence in 
the final analysis. When the collector of 
rare paintings discovers a masterpiece he 
is as thrilled as must have been Columbus 


Health, State of Missouri. 


better to thinking. —PHOEDRUS 














A HOBBY is an important and valuable form of mental relaxa- 
tion. Few mental difficulties arise among people with hob- 
bies—Ross L. LAYBURN, Director of Laboratories, Board of 


He that will make a good use of any part of his life must allow 
a great part of it to recreation.—LOCKE 
The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may return the 


re 


at the first sighting of the Americas. The 
art collector may not be a creative genius, 
but he nevertheless has an aesthetic ap- 
preciation of a very high order. 


There is in the heart of the business dis- 
trict of ‘Chicago a rather ingenious collector 
of picture post cards. This man is an 
elevator operator in one of the older build- 
ings on the fringe of Chicago’s famous loop. 
He enlivens his rather monotonous exist- 
ence by decorating his “lift” with post 
cards which the workers in the building 
send him each year while they are away on 
vacation. ‘He has his collection neatly 
sewed together much in the manner of a 
Chinese screen. All sides of his “car” are 
hung with these picturesque testimonials of 
friendship. Now the psychologist may read 
any number of complexes into this exhib- 
itive tendency of a lone elevator operator. 
The man may be beauty starved, for ex- 
ample, or he may, in a desire to please, find 
that these pictures amuse his passengers. 
From the great pride he takes in the col- 
lection, however, he shows himself to be an 
exhibitionist. He regards every post card 
as a manifestation of friendship—to him 
this display is thus indisputable evidence 
that he has many friends. 


The psychologist may tell us that the 
collector of coins is a subconscious financier. 
Above and beyond their beauty and sym- 
metry of design, their variant sizes and 
their significance as historical objects, coins 
are still intrinsically money. They have 
the hard resilience of argentious barter— 
they are the symbol of wealth. Conscious- 
ly the collector of these little copper, alum- 
inum, bronze, silver or gold tokens may not 
be aware of their monetary value—his col- 
lecting may mean personally only many 
hours of pleasant diversion—yet subcon- 
sciously he may be manifesting the instinct 
to finance his affairs well. 
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Museums 


In the “Brain-Wave”’ Room 





Great Britain’s crop of 40,000 inven- 
tions, everything from dirt-defying cuffs to 
perpetual motion machines has been har- 
vested, and the freaks gathered in the 
“brain-wave” room of the Institute of 
Patentees. 





Do You Save Your Ponnets? 





Look on your wardrobe shelf. Maybe 
you have material there that will form the 
nucleus of a collection of women’s head 
gear. 

There are quite a few collections of this 
sort throughout the country, and a novel 
exhibition of such dating from the seven- 
teenth century and extending into the 
nineteenth has only recently been placed 
on view in the decorative arts wing of 
the art institute in Chicago. 

This is the first time, however, that such 
an exhibition has been held in the art in- 
stitute. The collection represents head- 
dresses not only worn by the women of 
the royal courts of Europe but also of the 
peasants of the various countries. 

Among those who contributed to the ex- 
hibit are Mrs. Elizabeth McCormick, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Robert Allerton, Clara 
Culver Gilman and Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. 





How Hastings Helps 





The well-known museum at Hastings, 
Nebraska, has a very good way of adver- 
tising its many interesting and historical 
subjects. Each spring the management of 
the museum sends out several hundred 
cards to every school principal within a 
radius of a hundred miles of the city. 

The Hastings museum has upwards of 
25,000 exhibits, and among the rarities is 
a Spanish flag which floated from the port 
of entry in Manila Bay during the Spanish 
American War. 


Ted O’Shea and Len Renstrum, Nebras- 


HOBBIES 


“Vacations offer wonderful 
opportunities for visiting these 
storehouses of art and cultural 

treasures.” 


kans, and musicians of the guard were 
ordered to take the flag down, and the 
boys obeyed orders, but when the com- 
mander of the port asked for the flag it 
could not be found. Nor was it found 
until nearly thirty years later, although 
all sorts of investigations and inquiries 
were set on foot. 


That flag is now one of the prized 
possessions of the Hastings museum. 
O’Shea does not admit that he secreted 
the flag, but somehow or other it found 
its way into a sofa pillow partly stuffed 
with feathers, and the pillow found its 
way back to Nebraska and the O’Shea 
home. The pillow, cherished in the O’Shea 
home as a relic, at last became too badly 
worn to be repaired, and the search for 
the flag having long since ceased, O’Shea 
took it out and presented it to A. M. 
Brooking, curator of the Hastings museum. 





Sawmill Engines 


Henry Ford is recognized as one of the 
outstanding collectors in the country. 
Among his most interesting acquisitions for 
his museum at Dearborn, Mich., is a col- 
lection of sawmill engines and _ similar 
equipment obtained it is said from the 
southwestern part of Florida and nearby 
territory. 





Violin Collection 





At Cremona, Italy, where most of the 
great violins of the past were made, where 
Stradivari, Guarneri and the Amatis 
worked, there has been gathered a wealth 
of mementos of the good old days. 


A recent gift has quintupled the collec- 
tion in the Stradivarious room of the civic 
museum in that city. To the 3800 violins, 
models and documents in that room there 
have been added 1,300 pieces of rare value, 
most of them being documents about 
violins, given by Giuseppe Fiorini of 
Munich. 
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Kentucky Building 


FOR KENTUCKIANA 


By ORBA E. KING 


| san of the most unique museums in the 
world is now being constructed at 
Bowling Green. It is to be known as the 
Kentucky Building, Dr. H. H. Cherry, 
President of Western Kentucky Teachers’ 
College is one of the chief sponsors. 


When erected the building will be in the 
form of an old Kentucky mansion of ante- 
bellum days, and it is intended to keep 
alive the traditional historical ideals of 
the state in the days when,“ole Massa and 
Missus” dispensed hospitality with a lavish 
hand. Voluntary contributions of Kentucky 
people made possible its constructions, and 
material from the state of Kentucky is to 
be used entirely in its structure. 


The new museum will contain a fine 
collection of Kentucky relics dealing with 
the history of the State, and with the 
noted men and women who are native of 
the state. There will be in addition a fine 
library assembled from all the editions that 
have been written about any phase of 
Kentucky history. Anything that will serve 
to perpetuate the ideals of the state are 
being sought, and it is hoped that in time 
the edifice will house one of the most 
complete collections of Kentuckiana in ex- 
istence. Rooms will be furnished in the 








styles of the various periods of history 
and the different classes of society from 
that of the humble cabin of the pioneer 
to that of the proudest aristocrat. Miss 
Gaberille Robertson of Western Kentucky 
Teachers’ College has charge of the col- 
lection work, 

But not history alone is being considered. 
The industrial life of the state will be 
represented as well as geology, botany and 
other phases of man’s everyday existence. 
Shrubbery, trees and other plant life, native 
to the state, will be planted in the garden 
and lawn surrounding the museum. 


This is undoubtedly a bit of pioneer work 
that will set a precedent for other states 
to follow. For more and more, folks are 
beginning to realize the necessity of pre- 
serving relics of a bygone age as a heritage 
for future generations, 





New London, Wis. Museum 





Contracts were recently let for the new 
Carr Memorial museum in this Wisconsin 
town. It is to be built in memory of 
Charles Carr who left $21,000 for its con- 
struction and a valuable collection of books 
and relics, 
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ALONG NATURE'S TRAIL 


Nagozruk, Eskimo Naturalist 





On a little precipitious island eighty 
miles off the Alaskan coast in the Bering 
sea, ice-locked nine months of the year, 
with temperatures from 30 to 40 degrees 
below zero, Nagozruk, only licensed Eskimo 
naturalist, and a collector of arctic and 
sub-arctic specimens for the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences museum carries on 
for the benefit of posterity and science. 





2,000 Invited to See Famed Garden 





WO THOUSAND invitations were sent 

out to famous botanists and horticult- 
urists of the United States and Europe 
for the 200th anniversary last month of 
the founding of the first botanic garden 
in America. 


The celebration was in honor of John 
Bartram, who in 1765 was appointed by 
King George II as the “botanist royal of 
the American colonies.” 


His gardens still stand along the banks 
of the muddy Schuylkill river as part of 
the city park system. 


The Indians helped Bartram to collect 
his rare plants and trees, many of which 
are still growing, and many of the men 
who toiled in Independence hall to frame 
the republic journeyed from Philadelphia 
to the country to inspect the marvels of 
his garden. 


Bartram was born in Darby in 1699 and 
in 1731 purchased the farm where his 
garden now stands. As his interest in 
horticulture grew he traveled to every sec- 
tion of the country in search of rare 
plants, vines and trees, Some of his book- 
lets form the first geographical studies 
ever made in the Americas. 


Among the distinguished guests invited 
were the duke of Portland, the duke of 
Bedford, the Viscount Ullsawter and Col. 
F. R. Durham, 





Skins of Rare Birds Given to U. S. 





ORE than a thousand bird skins have 

just been presented to the United 
States National Geographic Society. The 
collection includes specimens of the Cock- 
of-the-Rock, characterized as “the most 
beautiful bird in the world.” 

The bird skins, along with birds’ eggs, 
mammal skins and other zoological speci- 
mens were collected by a National 
Geographic Society expedition in remote, 
inaccessible and virtually unexplored areas 
of the jungle frontier of Venezuela on the 
borders of Brazil. Ernest G. Holt was 
leader of the expedition. 

Venzuela is a haven for the ornithologist 
because of its amazing variety of climatic 
and geographic zones, ranging from peaks 
that pierce the skies at 17,000 feet to the 
low plains of jungle swamps and desert 
lands. Various kinds of birds from North 
America migrate to the diverse sections 
of Venezuela. 





Infant Industry From Silk Worm 


Collection 





AN infant silk worm industry has been 

started in Springfield, Mass., by Mrs. 
Elias K, Hyder, who has more than 2000 
silk worm larvae. John Kawie, nine year 
old pupil at the Boston Road School, 
brought the worms and some eggs from 
the school and Mrs. Hyder, who is a native 
of Syria where the production of silk is 
a standard industry, carefully cultured the 
worms and eggs in her collection and now 
has a thriving stock which she expects 
will produce about seven pounds of silk 
as the first harvest. 

Mrs. Hyder says that Springfield has an 
ideal climate for silk worm culture and 
reports that out of the collection of 2000 
worms not a single one has died. In her 
native Syria, she says, a loss of 25 per 
cent is estimated in rearing the worms. 
Mrs. Hyder plans to sell some of the most 
beautiful cocoons on the branches as 
household decorations, 
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Butterfly Farming 


— (Cal.) News 


I 
Dr. Albert A. Carter, upper 
left, standing beside a collec- 
tion of butterflies and moths 
from Trinidad, West Indies. 
This is but one of the many 
collections of butterflies from 
all over the world, gathered 
through the Butterfly Park 
Nature club started by Dr. and 
Mrs. Carter since starting their 
butterfly farm in 1926. Below 
are three of the large moths 
whieh alighted on the blouse and 
tam of Beverly. Ann Johnson 
during her trip through the 
large screen inclosure in which 
the butterflies and moths are 
raised. 


ESTLED in the foothills at the end of 

a secluded canyon between Roscoe and 
Sunland, Calif., is Butterfly Park, the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Carter. Here breeding 
and raising butterflies has been carried on 
since 1926. The collection now numbers 
5000 mounted butterflies in myriads of 
colors. 

These insects were gathered from all 
parts of the world through a club of 1000 
members formed by the Carters. About 
100,000 specimens are stored in metal con- 
tainers in a storeroom and will be used 
in collections and art work. When un- 
packed, a sample of each specie is put 
through a moistening process. It is then 
treated with carbon bi-sulphide to protect 
it from pests, Before enclosing specimens 
under glass, each is mounted on a pad of 
cotton which has been treated with 
naphthaline. 








More persons are interested in studying 
butterflies in California than in any state 
in the Union, and 480 varieties are found 
there. This is more than is found in any 
other state, says Mrs. Carter. 

One of the most strikingly beautiful 
butterflies on display in Butterfly Park is 
the Morpho Didius of South America, one 
of the largest blue butterflies known, This 
specimen is used largely as a background 
of silhouette work in pictures. 

Another interesting specimen is the 
Kallima Inaches from India, which re- 
sembles a dead leaf when resting on a 
twig, but when flying about displays a 
dark purplish color with orange bands 
across its wings. 

Brephidum Exilis, the smaliest butterfly 
in the world, is found in South California 
along the coast from Santa Monica to 
Laguna Beacu, 
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COLLECTING FISH 


CHICAGO AQUARIUM SOCIETY 


By ALFRED C. WEED, Secretary 


HE June meeting of the Chicago Aquari- 

ium Society was held at Maillard’s Wed- 
nesday evening, June 17. The crowd was 
not quite as large as it was at the May 
meeting, but no one seemed to feel lone- 
some or neglected. The period of general 
visiting while the waiters cleared away the 
tables was briefer than usual. The Presi- 
dent seemed anxious to have his successor 
elected and installed. The result of the 
balloting was the election of W. N. Mertz, 
President; Linus Long, Vice-President; Al- 
fred C. Weed, Secretary; George C. Sum, 
Treasurer, and A. Y. Adock, Otto J. Jirsa 
and Edward J. Peters as members of the 
Board of Governors. 

Having separated the sheep from the 
goats, the Society next considered the ques- 
tion of picnics. After some discussion of 
aquatic conditions, particularly water tem- 
peratures, it was decided to hold two pic- 
nics, as last year, The first, of course, to 
be hold at Glen Ellyn, with Fred doing the 
honors. There seemed to be no question 
that Fred’s fish pond was suitable, as it was 
well tested last year. The second picnic is 
to be held again at Twin Lakes, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Peterson said that he hoped the mem- 
bers would send in their reservation cards. 
Last year he got in twenty-four replies, in- 
indicating that about forty-would attend. 
He prepared for sixty and seventy-four 
tried to sit down at the first table. The 
Secretary was one of those who had to wait 
while the Management went out and killed 
some more chickens. 


The next order of business was the read- 
ing of the officers’ reports. The Treasurer 
reported a comfortable balance on hand. 
Some of the members wanted to know what 
bank it was in. The Secretary reported 
that ten meetings had been held during the 
season and that some besides the old guard 
had attended. The Vice-President reported 
that he had nothing to report. 


The President then sang his swan song. 
He followed the usual tradition by thank- 
ing the members and the other officers for 
their aid and cooperation during his term 
of office. 


He spoke in glowing terms of the 





present, past and future of the Society and 
complimented the members on their good 
judgement in choosing the new corps of 
officers (he received the largest number of 
ballots for a place on the Board of Gov- 
ernors). Ki 

The new President, Mr. Mertz, then took 
the gavel and told some of his hopes and 
plans for the coming season. He mentioned 
that there had seemed to be a suggestion of 
lack of dignity in the deliberations of the 
Society at times and hoped that the mem- 
bers would be more attentive to the proper 
forms of procedure in the future. 

Since the Program Committee seemed to 
have run out of ideas at the end of the sea- 
son, the members of the committee called on 
the Secretary to fill in as a speaker. He 
spoke about twenty minutes, telling of some 
of the curious fishes he had seen during his 
career in the care of museum collections. 
He spoke of the Dealfish, shaped like a sil- 
houette carved from a shingle, with a fan- 
like tail set in the wrong place and with 
scarlet fins attached to a silvery body. He 
mentioned eels six feet long weighing only 
a few ounces, while others of the same 
length weighed many pounds. He spoke of 
Mr. Chute’s loss when a Sargassum Fish 
ate a rare Butterfly Fish longer, broader 
and nearly as thick as itself. He mentioned 
some of the different kinds of flying fishes, 
including one closely related to our common 
Bullhead. Among other things he men- 
tioned the trials of a taxidermist who was 
trying to decide what was the natural color 
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of a Scorpion fish that changed color and 
color pattern almost as fast as the changes 
ould be called out. It changed, showed or 
lost patches of red, yellow, orange, black, 
white and apple green in the course of a 
few seconds. It changed from silvery gray 
to reddish brown and then to black and 
white in the time necessary to look from 
one side of the tank to the other. The talk 
ended with some lists of curious fish names. 


Mr. Chute then told of his observations 
on the Mud Skipper (Periophthalmus) that 
he has not yet put on exhibition but hopes 
to have out soon. Travelers’ tales have been 
full of stories of fish in the tidal waters of 
the East Indies that came out of the water 
to hunt food in the tops of the mangrove 
bushes, Fish that were said to leave the 
estuaries as the tide fell and the water 
became too fresh. They would rest in the 
tree tops until the returning tide brought 
them a supply of salt water. Mr. Chute said 
that those he had been watching seemed to 
prefer to stay out of the water and fre- 
quently spent more time on the rocks than 
in their “natural” habitat. His story of 
their feeding habits was especially interest- 
ing. When some shrimp were put in the 
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tank, the fish would perch on the rocks and 
watch down in the water. When a shrimp 
came too close the fish would dive in and 
immediately scramble out to eat its prey. 


As a final number Fred Orsinger told 
some stories in his usual manner. We all 
sit back for a good time when Fred starts 
in. His stories are old favorites and are 
simply variations of the ones Abraham 
heard in his boyhcod camps in the fields 
around Ur of the Chaldees. As usual, Fred 
showed clearly that the old favorites are 
still favorites and that the important thing 
is the way in which the story is told. The 
meeting adjourned with the members still 
chuckling. 





Fish to be Fed by Electric Light 

Ed. St. Clair, district game warden cf 
northeastern Illinois, has installed a large 
battery of electric lights over the two rear- 
ing ponds containing young black and silver 
bass, to give the thousands of young bass 
a taste of “night life.” 

St. Clair said the lights are designed to 
attract night-flying insects, which will give 
the young bass a chance to feed 
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Cane Collectors, Attention 


1—wood cane, hand carved spread eagle and serpent, vine leaves, rabbit, 
fly and chamieleon —--. +. --— $3 
i—wood cane. horn handle; silver mountiig —.........-~~_.-.--. =... 3.50 


t= CHOEA cactus cite... = ee re 2.00 
1—wood cane, hand carved serpent in relief, from handle to middle of 
Fas ai ee aS EE See ele i eee RE Oe Se ane once nese .00 
inlaw waod cane—kiob hardle 2.2... 2) 2 ee eee 50 
t—bamboo cané —...-..—._.....-— ee ee eh ag eed 1.00 
1—wood cane, carved figures in relief and colored—leaves, eagle, bull-fight 
MEOMOG = or ee ee a a a a a a ed 2.50 
1—wood cane, carved figures in relief—bull-fight scenes, spread-eagle, vine 
leaves, beautifully colored—dyed—not nainted ____----------_------- 2.50 
1—riding cron, carved horn handle, silver buckle work _____-_-______--~- 2.50 
1—riding crop, wood carved, with alligator on knob (very fine) ~_-------- 2.50 
1—riding crop, IVORY WORK, carved figure of woman __-------_-__--~- 1.50 


Get these bargains! 


R: Mosoriak 


6219 Ingleside Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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JADITE CARVINGS 


By HENRY STEPHENS, President Stephens State Bank, East Detroit, Mich. 


° sscatadaien carvings by aboriginal tribes— 

how the very words will intrigue col- 
lectors, and anthropologists — suggesting 
history and romance. 

Jadite totems or carvings, such as those 
made by the Haida Indians—are found in 
no place on earth except in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands off the northwest coast 
of British Columbia. 


Dealers in curios on the Pacific Coast 
offering these totems or similar jadite work 
for sale have them labelled: “Jadite totem 
from Alaska.” There is no such thing. 

The inhabitants of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands are the Haida Indians. They are 
a warlike tribe, are lighter in color than 
the other Indians, some being so light as 
to pass off as white men. Their origin 
is unknown, ethnologically they are not 
akin to any other Indian race. Their 
language is different. They are also great 
artisans, very proficient in metal work. As 





in Alaska and British Columbia, the rank 
of geneaology is handed down through 
females of the families. So in their 
totems, if one’s mother belonged to the 
falcon clan, and the father to the wolf 
clan, the sons would have the image of 
the falcon as the emblem. The Haidas 
don’t go into family trees as much as the 
inferior tribes on the mainland, yet they 
maintain them to a certain degree. The 
Haidas are fast migrating, to other parts 
and the totemic carving, of which I have 
a collection, has become a lost art. The 
market price for jadite carving is so high, 
that the Japanese have entered the field 
in carving, but their work is a poor imita- 
tiion and can easily be recognized by a 
connoisseur. - 


Twenty-five years ago in Victoria, a 
jadite totem sold for $1.00 an inch, which 
was the market price at that time for 
(Continued on page 34) 
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ARE YOU SEEKING THE RARE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL? 3 
My Collection 


of 
GENUINE HAIDA JADITE CARVINGS 


made by the earlier tribes of Haida Indians on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands (off the Northwest Coast of British Colum- 
bia) is for sale. 


This type of carving, is almost extinct and is a real rarity. 





‘ 


Mr. Stephens: 
I can assure you that your collection is genuine Haida 
Indian work, and you can rest assured that my statement is authen- 
tic, when I tell you that I handled the largest and best collection of 
Haida work that this world ever knew. Besides your collection is rare. 
All in all I think your collection, for its size, is the best that I have 
ever seen.—Thomas Deasy. 
(Mr. Deasy, for forty years was Indian agent on the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
recently retired.) Address; Grange and Jasmine Roads, Marigold P. O. British 
Columbia, B. C. 





PRICE $3,500 


Curiosity seekers need not reply. No letter answered, unless 
the inquirer shows evidence of genuine interest. 


HENRY STEPHENS 


President, Stephens State Bank 
East Detroit, Mich. 
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Gem Minerals and the Factors That Determine 
Their Values 


By A. J. HARSTAD 
If you collect minerals you will find instructive data in this 


article continued from the June Number. 


FLAWS AND IMPERFECTIONS 


“ & FLAWLESS Gem” commonly appears 

in print. Let me assure you, how- 
ever, that this statement occurs more often 
in print than such gems occur in Nature. 
I am not stating that flawless gems are 
never found, but that they are extremely 
rare. 

When a perfect polished gem comes into 
the market it is a very reasonable assump- 
tion that it was cut from a crystal frag- 
ment or a selected part of a crystal. I 
have reference now to the rarer of the 
crystallized gem minerals such as ruby, 
sapphire, emerald or other beryls, topaz, 
tourmaline and so forth. Of course, in 
material such as red garnet, smoky quartz, 
and the amorphous or crypto-crystalline 
minerals such as malachite, chrysoprase, 
agate, carnelian and others that are often 
found in Nature in large sizes and good 
quality it is easily possible to secure good 
sized polished gems in perfect or practic- 
ally perfect condition. 

The expression, “he is too good to be 
real,” used in connection with some person 
applies with equal force to a perfect pol- 
ished gem. So use caution in determining 
whether a gem is naturally flawless, for it 
may be that it only appears that way 
after certain processes of imitation. Prob- 
ably the greatest problem that the imita- 
tion gem makers have had to contend with 
is their inability to introduce into their 
product certain flaws and defects that are 
characteristic of the natural mineral, This 
will enable you to understand more readily 
that minor imperfections which require the 
use of glass to detect, and that do not 
interfere with the color or fire of the gem 
are in many instances appreciated rather 
than depreciated. The presence of such 
characteristic flaws is a better warranty 
of genuineness than any written guarantee. 

Until recently with the development of 
highly technical scientific apparatus the 


only means of determining the natural 
from the synthetic rubies and sapphires 
was in the difference between the flaws 
in the natural and the manufactured gem. 
In the natural gems there are frequently 
found, microscopic cavities probably con- 
taining liquid inclusions. Similar cavities 
are often present in manufactured gems, 
but they are usually gas bubbles. In the 
natural stone the cavities are always 
angular and in the manufactured gem they 
are rounded. Also in the natural stones 
these are arranged in straight lines meet- 
ing the definite angles while in the manu- 
factured gem they are in curved lines. In 
most instances these can be detected with 
an ordinary 12x triple aplanat lens. The 
emerald is another gem that has been found 
of gigantic size compared to other gem 
crystals but seldom with any part of the 
crystal free enough from flaws to cut a 
perfect gem of any appreciable size. To 
list the characteristic flaws of each species 
would take too much space for this article. 
There are several good books on the sub- 
ject that go into details. The best method 
of becoming familiar with these imperfec- 
tions is to buy cheap, typical, flawed 
crystals or gems and study them. By this 
method you will learn more than any ar- 
ticle could tell you. 


The opal owes its beauty to countless 
microscopic laws, The accepted theory is 
that air or a later deposition of silica with 
a different degree of refraction filling 
minute fractures in the original material 
has created a condition favorable to re- 
fraction and dispersion of light resulting 
in the prismatic color play of the precious 
opal. If you want to demonstrate for 
yourself how this is possible get a thick 
walled glass bottle and strike it in a 
manner to crack the glass but not to 
shatter it. Turn this around in the light 
and you will no doubt find one or more 
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places where the prismatic colors are 
shown. Air entering the flaws is of a dif- 
ferent degree of optical density then the 
giass and when properly’ placed with 
reference to the light, refraction and 
dispersion produces the color play. This 
an sometimes be noted also in quartz 
crystals or rolled pebbles that have in some 
manner become fractured, 


Many collectors advise not to purchase 
anything but the best gems for a collec- 
tion. This is sound advice for those who 
can afford to pay the price. My advice 
would be to buy the best you can afford, 
but not to leave any species or variety 
unrepresented in your collection because 
you cannot purchase perfect or nearly per- 
fect specimens. The educational value of 
an imperfect specimen in teaching you not 
only to appreciate but also to know a 
good gem should not be overlooked. The 
«nly way to learn to know rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires and the others is to handle and 
study them, What you can learn from an 
imperfect or flawed gem while you are 
waiting for the time when you can replace 
it with a better would alone be worth the 
price of the imperfect gem. It would be 
impossible for me to give here any hard 
and fast rule for gauging the values of 
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imperfect gems. The same circumstance 
would hardly ever apply to two or more 
gems. In a case of a minor investment 
use your own judgment and for a greater 
investment get the advice of one who 
knows. Remember that there are several 
species that are hard to get in good speci- 
mens even in comparatively small gems, 
that the price should be lower in propor- 
tion to the degree of imperfections and 
that a gem can have so many defects that 
it has no value at all, 


The next chapter (August issue) will 
take up COLOR as a factor in determining 
values. 





“I wish to express my appreciation for 
the appearance and get up of Hossigs. It 
is very interesting and chock full of good 
news. I await each issue.”—GeEo J. HEIM, 
Pa, 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
IN 


Rose Quartz and Mineral Specimens for 
Rock Gardens, Fire Places, Bird 
Baths, etc. p-jy 
— Also — ~ 
Jewelry, Beads, etc. from Rose Quartz 
SCOTT ROSE QUARTZ CO. 
Custer South Dakota 




















the sapphire, 


the harder abrasives, 





Question—Recently I bought a ring for a present and the stone was described 
to me as Spanish Topaz. A friend tells me I could not buy a real topaz for that 
price. I am wondering if it is an imitation gem, 


Answer—Spanish topaz is the trade name or rather one of the trade 
names for the yellow variety of quartz. It is improbable that your gem 
is real topaz but very likely is real yellow quartz and not an imitation gem. 


Question—How can I distinguish between real and synthetic Alexandrite? 


Answer—All synthetic gems have the same characteristics as the corundum 
gems, the ruby and sapphire. Alexandrite is a variety of chrysoberyl. In 
this case hardness and specific gravity would serve to make the test. The 
real Alexandrite is softer and of lower specific gravity. 


Question—-Will you please tell me which is the most durable gem, the topaz or 
Answer—The sapphire is 9 in the scale of hardness and the topaz 8. The 


sapphire would show more resistance to wear although the topaz is a 
durable gem and would stand up well unless you happen to be working with 




















Collecting Skulls 


Deming Seymour recently wrote: “A 
Greenwich Village housewife has returned 
from Mongolia, regretting that she had 
to leave her collection of skulls behind. 

“Her husband is an oil man, and the 
pair was stationed for several years in 
northern China. The wife took to pick- 
ing up human skulls on her walks into 
the country near the village. 

“Before her husband’s term of Mongolian 
service was over, she had collected enough 
to line her flower beds and to flank the 
walk from the street to her front doorstep. 

“She added a brilliant touch to a lawn 
party one night by placing a lighted candle 
on the top of every skull.” 





For Keeps 


Collecting marbles is a new hobby in 
London that is proving popular among 
society people, according to dealers in 
antiques there. 

And this brings to mind the story of 
a companionable Chicago couple whose 
hobby is also marbie collecting. Their 
method of adding to their collection is a 
little different, however. 

Each evening after the dinner dishes are 
cleared away an extra leaf is put in the 
dining room table and an old fashioned 
game of marbles (with variations) begins. 
The winner keeps the marbles that are 
put up at the beginning of the game each 
evening. 

And though this is a hobby that often 
sends the husband forth at his lunch hour 
to buy marbles for the evening’s game; or 
often cuts the wife’s afternoon bridge 
short, so that she may sally forth to a 
store to replenish her supply in order to 


be able to compete with her husband, it 


furnishes much amusement and enjoyment 
for the evening’s recreation. 

The problem now arising with the Mr. 
and Mrs. is where to store their respective 
growing collections, 
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Single Badges 





Here’s another field to which to extend 
your hobby of collecting badges of civic 
administrative departments. 

Edward T. Ryan of Boston has such 3 
collection. He wrote the Oshkosh, Wis., 
fire department asking for the insignia, 
says a report from that town, 





Oh Memories of the Past! 





Writing recently in the Chicago Tribune 
of the revival of old plays, Charles Collins 
propounds this thought in favor of things 
of days gone by: 

“It would be easy to assert that this 
tendency has been due to a famine of first 
rate new plays, but such a statement would 
not be a satisfactory explanation of the 
revival mania. Brilliant manuscripts of 
marketable shows are always scarce. The 
answer is to be found, rather, in American 
psyschology; we have progressed so rapid- 
ly that we are looking backward with 
curiosity. 

“We pursue Duncan Phyffe tables 
through the attics of our ancestors; we 
collect early American whisky bottles, bird 
cages and sauerkraut barrels; we are 
eager for all forms of ‘Americana.’ We 
have become so keen in the quest of these 
quaint souvenirs, in fact, that we can de- 
tect symptoms of a ‘period’ in something 
that was a comparatively recent comma. 
Anything that dates before the Age of 
Jazz impresses us as delightfully ancient 
and amusing. 

“This current of popular taste, which 
has made the antiques shop a close rival 
to the chicken dinner house and the hot 
dog booth along our motor highways, has 
at last reached the theater, giving birth 
to the Year of Revivals. We have dis- 
covered a parallel to the sentimentality 
about ‘old books, old wine, old friends.’ 
We have learned to love old songs, old 
soubrettes, old scenery.” 
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\ HAT is believed to be 

the oldest piece of 
pewter in existence is on 
exhibition in the Ayer col- 
jection at the Field mu- 
seum, Chicago. It is an 
inseribed tablet bearing in 
Chinese a date indicat:ng 
the year A.D. 85 and was 
found in a tomb in Lo-yang, 
province of Honan, China. 


* * * * 


We do not vouch author- 
ity for this. Neverthless 
we have heard of a Mrs. 
McCaskey in Chicago who 
has a collection upward of 
forty-five can openers, none 
of which operates efficiently. 


At the time the story was 
told to us, Mrs. McCaskey’s 
husband was working on 
the invention of a can 
opener that may be used 
by the most inexperienced 
bride with ease and safety. 


* * * * 


One of the most curious 
assemblages ever gotten to- 
gether was a collection of 
cigar and cigarette ends, 
thrown away by notable 
people. 


The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, founded at 
Lancaster, Pa., April 15, 
1891, perpetuates the mem- 
ory and fosters the princi- 
ples and virtues of Penn- 
sylvania German pioneers 
and their progeny by collect- 
ing and preserving all land- 
marks and records of the 
geneology and history of the 


JPennsylvania Germans. 


Ralph Beaver Strassburger 
is president of the society. 
Wallace Donham, Dean of 
the School of Business 





Administration at Harvard 
and author of “Business 
Adr-ft,” has what sounds 
like an expensive hobby. 


He collects houses. Mr. 
Donham collects the Cape 
Cod type only, and often 
travels miles to examine a 
“find” reported to him by 
his friends, and more miles 
to discover them himself. 
When he buys the houses 
he has them “flaked” (taken 
down and each piece num- 
bered) and then has them 
rebuilt on his summer estate 
at North Chatham, Mass. 


His home, overlooking 
Pleasant Bay, is one that 
he secured this way and 
the Eastward-Ho Country 
Club nearby is built of 
three Cape Cod _ houses 
which were discovered, 
flaked and rebuilt into one 
building by the Dean, 


- 


“Hobbies,” wrote O. O. 
McIntyre, New York col- 
umnist, on what is ap- 
parently one of his favorite 
topics, “peculiarly enough, 
have a greater and more 
lasting hold in a big city 
than upon those who en- 
dure the monotonous tedium 
credited to the prairie cot- 
tage or the village street. 
Three out of five city men, 
statistics show, are riding 
a hobby of some sort. 


“Postage stamp and coin 
collectors have their clubs 
and meeting that are large- 
ly attended in the metrop- 
olis. 


“Nearly every millionaire 
eventually becomes a col- 
lector, Morgan’s art col- 
lection is, of course, world 
famous, Another million- 
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aire’s hobby is known as 
Circusania—that is the col- 
lection of cuts of the circus 
and old-time wagon shows. 


“A rich bachelor has a 
‘ollection of shaving brushes 
—1543 in all from all parts 
of the world. One man in 
East Seventieth Street has 
an entire floor of his home 
given over to conch shells.” 


Folk song collecting is a 
hobby that has many sup- 
porters throughout the 
country. Lloyd Lewis writ- 
ing in the Chicago Daily 
News recently mentioned a 
few in Chicago and en- 
virons. Says he: 


“Frederick Donaghey, lo- 
cal director of the Dramatic 
League, owns 257 verses of 
‘Cristifo Colombo,’ which 
is sung to a melody written 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan for 
‘The Gondoliers.’ Seven of 
Donaghey’s verses were 
written by Mark Twain and 
two by Frank Stockton. 


“Dr. Riquarius Atwater 
is the research authority on 
‘IT am a Gay Caballero.’ 


“Carl Sandburg has eigh- 
teen versions of ‘The Jeal- 
ous Lover.’ Lionel Moise, 
a newspaper man local a 
decade back, was the ex- 
pert on ‘Sam Hall.’ 


“Tom Peete Cross, the 
University of Chicago pro- 
fessor, knows fifty verses 
of ‘Dese Bones Gwine Rise 
Agin’ and sings them wisely 
if not well. 


“I feel like a piker with 
only five versions of ‘Jesse 


,9? 


James. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

















Californian Owns Ancient Egyptian Ring 


IX hundred years before Christ, the ring 

which is reproduced by photograph on 
the opposite page, adorned the finger of 
an Egyptian or was used as a signet, Today 
it serves as an amulet for John H. B. 
Allen of San Bernardino, Calif. Mr. Allen, 
a retired forest ranger, who furnished 
Harold Bell Wright with his forest ranger 
character in the “Eyes of the World,” has 
a reason for a feeling of deep appreciation 
for his ring, Says he. 

“I regard the ring as more than a 
curiosity. It has brought me untold good 
fortune and I wouldn’t give it up for any 
amount of money.” 

At one time a Los Angeles collector of 
ancient things appraised the ring at 
$15,000. Mr. Allen contends, though, that 
such objects have no fixed commercial 
price, their value depending upon the 
quality of the material, excellence of 
workmanship, antiquity and also upon the 
estimation with which they are regarded 
by the prospective purchasers, 

Mr. Allen has the following analytical 
testimony from Prof. W. M. Muller, 
egyptologist for the University of Penn- 
sylvania: 

“The bead gives the name of Thutmosis 
III (or Dhuti-Mose) Misaphris( thus after 
Manetho’s transcription), reigning from 
circa 1520 to 1465 B.D. (Not the pharaoh 
of the Exodus as stated erroneously on 
the wrapping!) The two aquatic plants 
at both sides of the royal name represent 
the coat-of-arms of upper and lower Egypt. 

“The little monument is hardly con- 
temporaneous with the kind, whose name 
it contains, as the name of Thutmosis III 
was used as an amulet down to Roman 
times. It is, however, hardly younger than 


600 B.C.” 

The ring was bought at Grand Cairo, 
Egypt, in 1845 by Col Florence Murray, 
who later gave it to Mr. Allen’s mother. 
Mr. Allen therefore, cherishes it as a keep- 











sake. 
uncle. 

Another reminder of the Egyptian civili- 
zation which Mr, Allen now possesses is 
a thin golden tongue which archeologists 
took from the mouth of a mummy. Some- 
time since the tongue was buried with an 
Egyptian noble, centuries later to be un- 
earthed from the pyramids, it has been 
split down the middle. Mr. Allen treasures 
this piece as a curio. 


Colonel Murray was Mr. Allen’s 
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Courtesy San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun 


Above are pictured a pharoah’s ring and golden tongue from a 
mummy. John H. B. Allen, opposite page, is their owner. 


‘ 





Millions of Years Ago 





Some millions of years ago a snake 100 
feet long is believed to have crawled 
through what is now Colorado Springs 
according to amateur fossil hunters, They 
based their deduction on the discovery of 
a 45-pound fossil resembling, they say, the 
tail of a rattlesnake. 





Excavating Work on Site of City of 
Kish 





The 1930-1931 season of excavating on 
the site of the ancient city of Kish, be- 
lieved to have been the seat of the world’s 
earliest civilization, has ended, says a re- 
port received at the Field Museum of 
Natural History from L. W. Watelin, in 
charge of the operations of the Field 
Museum-Oxford university joint expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia. 

The objects brought to light and the 
data collected will now be studied by Prof. 
Stephen Langdon, director of the expedi- 
tion, who will decipher various inscriptions, 
and otherwise interpret their archeological 
significance. 








Interest in Achaeology Increases 





An article by Jesse L. Nusbaum, Arche- 
ologist of the United States Department 
of the Interior, in one of the dailies in- 
dicates that interest in archeology is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds as the years 
speed on. 

He says, in part, “Important arche- 
ological discoveries in the southwestern 
portion of the United States during the 
past few years have resulted in renewed 
activity in this field, This is reflected in 
the great increase in the number of applica- 
tions for permits to make investigations 
filed by the various institutions of this 
country. 

“Permits issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior indicate but a part of this greater 
activity, since permission to make investiga- 
tions on national forests, State lands and 
private holdings are otherwise gained.” 





A Kansas Boost 
“I consider your Ad column the ideal 
advertising medium and I hope in the 
future to avail myself of its advantages 
further.”—Edmond Evan Carson, Kans. 
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THE ART OF SOAP SCULPTURE 


Courtesy, National Soap Sculpture Committee, 


and Proctor and Gamble Company 


By HENRY BERN 


T MAY seem presumptuous for a layman 

to talk about art, but for a number of 
years now I have been able to learn things 
that are astonishing. They are things that 
every American will be glad to know, and, 
as in all great movements, there is a sim- 
plicity that makes this newest development 
in art very easy to understand. 

There is going on today a constant debate. 
It is not my function to take sides in this 
debate, but I can tell you that love of art 
in the country is very far from dead and 
that there are untold numbers of people 
in all walks of life who welcome every 
opportunity to give expression to their own 
creative instincts. 

No one could have dreamed six years ago 
that soap sculpture would reveal any such 
wells of creative urge as it has disclosed 
throughout the country and among all kinds 
of people. 

We hear a good deal these days about in- 
hibitions. Inhibitions consist in not doing 
the things you really want to do, either be- 
cause you think they are wrong or for fear 
of being laughed at or condemned, or be- 
cause they are too difficult. If that is a 
proper definition of inhibitions, then it is 
safe to say that people for hundreds of 
years have been inhibited from attempting 
anything in sculpture because they thought 
it too difficult to learn and too expensive and 
complicated to follow. 

A boy or girl might take the first toddling 
steps in modeling by molding a mud pie, 
and somewhat older children might play a 
little bit with modeling clay, but that was 
about all. 

Primitive man was satisfied to scratch 
his records on soft stone or to make his own 
image in some impermanent material, but 
the fashion of doing that more or less faded 
out and sculpture became an art for pro- 
fessionals only, and even then, for a very 
limited class of professionals as compared 
with artists in general. 


Then came soap sculpture. It is not an 


exaggeration to say that it has removed our 





inhibitions in this field. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of us have always wanted to fashion 
things with our hands, but we knew that 
we coudn’t work in marol2 sr have clay 
models cast in bronze. Th21 a few people 
discov>red that this same urge could be giv- 
en expression effectively and satictactorily 
and chezply with soap, and a desire that 
had existed in a latent way all over the 
world found its means: of gratification. 


Soap Sculpture is entitled to a label of 
its own. It is called the democratic art. 
School children took it up. Old people found 
delight in it. It became a boon to shut-ins 
—in every place where people with clever 
fingers faced tedious hours, it was wel- 
comed.. 


The soap itself is inexpensive. A pen 
knife and an orange stick are all the tools 
one needs in one’s studio. Moreover, fin- 
ished pieces proved to be permanent and 
had a pleasing texture. People began to 
clamor for opportunities to do soap sculp- 
ture. A fad became a fixture. Many edu- 
cational authorities weleomed this means of 
developing the child’s artistic expression. 
Much talent was uncovered in all sorts of 
unexpected places. Many people found 
their lives enriched with a new pleasure. 
In 1924, in order to give a plan and purpose 
to the whole movement, an annual Competi- 
tion for Small Sculptures in White Soap 
was initiated. 

We expected ready acceptance, but we 
never dreamed that when we opened the 
Sixth Annual Exhibition, which was held 
during the past year at the American- 
Anderson Galleries in New York more 
than five thousand pieces would be entered 
and that they would come from every state 
in the Union and from Canada, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Austria, and Finland. 


This year’s exhibition ‘shows more clearly 
than ever before the wide possibilities of 
soap sculpture, and exhibits it as the demo- 
cratic art. People who come to the gal- 
leries to scoff remain to admire the small 
figures that have much of the delicacy and 
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PELICAN 
William P. Bohn, Pennsylvania 
Second Honorable Mention, Pro- 
fessional, in the National Soap 


Sculptu 


Below: THE WALTZ 
Harry G. Storms, New York Third 
Prize, Advanced Amateur 








the finish of marble or real ivory. There is 
a wide range of subjects. There are the 
traditional subjects that have always inter- 
ested people—studies of heads, torsos, ani- 
mals. These are done in all possible styles, 
from the classic and the realistic to the ul- 
tra-modern. There are also the subjects 
which are more particularly contemporary 
—prize fighters, second story men, drillers, 
tanks, skyscrapers. 


The work of the children is particularly 
interesting. Children have always had a 
fresh sense of art. Soap Sculpture can be 
used with children for pure diversion, or 
for direct educational purposes. Schools 
are realizing more and more how the carv- 
ing of models in soap gives the boy and 
girl a fresher, more personal sense of the 
things they study in geography, literature, 


re Contest 


Beiow: GREYHOUND 


Domien Ingels, Belgium Third 
Prize, Professional 





has carved a head of Cesar, history is no 
longer dry and dead to her. But most im- 
portant of all, through this simple medium 
the child grows to have an appreciation of 
art. He comes to love art not because some- 
one tells him he must, but because he him- 
self has realized in his own experience, even 
though crudely, what art is. The demand 
for information about soap carving has been 
so great in the schools that this year the 
School for Soap Sculpture has been estab- 
lished. Here teachers receive free training 
in the use of the medium. 





Whittles From Wood 





There is a “hobby horse” for every fancy, 
and that of J. W. Merrimac, Richmond, Ind., 
is whittling. This 66-year-old hobbiest has 


art, science, and history classes. When a_ whittled ever since he was a boy, and in 


boy has carved a turtle, he sees a turtle af- 
terwards with keener eyes. When a girl 





nearly every instance a single piece of wood 
was used to fashion each object. 
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Taken to Task 





“TJOBBIES is certainly a most present- 

able magazine, but as an experienced 
collector and dealer I have to agree with 
my friends who have been getting it that its 
contents are in many cases ‘tripe.’ 

“If the magazine is to have wide circula- 
tion; if it is to be subscribed for and read 
by the leaders in their fields, if it is to be 
a success, it must dispense interesting but 
accurate information. 

“Let me point out to you some of the 
‘hokum’ in your last issue—stuff that should 
never have seen print. On page 57 under 
the heading “Odd Franklin Stamps—the 
writer starts by stating that if you are a 
stamp collector you will doubtless know that 
Benjamin Franklin faces right on the post- 
age stamp. He did in 1851, 1861 and 1902. 
Of course there may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the interpretation of facings. In 
this case it is difficult to figure what stamps 
in questions, which, if true, could have been 
mentioned. They are not odd, were com- 
mon in their time and face exactly the same 
as our current le stamp. 

“On page 59, the first item, Madison B. 
Kennedy is called the penny collector cham- 
pion. This article is the result of a pre- 
vious one which was just as ridiculous. I 
should say that Mr. Kennedy has an aver- 
age collection of pennies. He is lacking the 
ones that most average collectors are lack- 
ing. But there are collectors who have the 
rare 1799 and 1804 coppers and some of 
them are very fine specimens. I have had 
in my possession probably 10,000 coppers 
during the past year. Of these nine were 
1793’s, fifty 1794’s, two 1799’s, and three 
1804’s, I can sell 1799’s as low as $7.50; 
1804’s as low as $12.50, and believe $25.00 
to be a good price for the latter. The 1804 
that sold recently for $2,500 was not a 
penny but a dollar (silver), the king of U. 
S. coins. 

“In the next item a pine or oak tree six- 
pence is spoken of as ‘most valuable of 
treasures.’ Stripped of sentiment the piece 
might be worth $10.00. It is not rare. I 


have had numbers of them. The date is the 
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same on all although they were minted for 
many years. 

“On page 70 under ‘Oldest Atlas — . 
it is stated that Paul Rockwell has come 
into the possession of an Ortelius Atlas of 
1570. This atlas is a good one, the first one 
in which color is used, but it is not the old- 
est one. The first printed atlas, was the 
Ptolemy atlas of 1500 printed at Munster. 
Before that there were atlas’s made by 
hand—illuminated. In 1926 I owned two of 
the old atlas’s—the Ptolemy of 1540, which 
I purchased in Par’s for 1000 franes ($40) 
and the Ortelius of 1570 which I bought for 
$100 in the United States. I have maps 
from both of these atlases on the walls of 
my shop. 





—C. G. ALTON MEANS, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Friendly Criticism 





“Your magazine is certainly a very fine 
one and deserves the support of all collect- 
ors, 

“But in order to be valuable it should be 
correct in its statements. Take for instance 
Numismatics: 

“ “Penny Collector Champion.’ There are 
hundreds of entire collections in this coun- 
try, not only having all of the dates, but 
also nearly all of the varieties, there being 
more than 825 of them from 1793 to 1857. 
A 1799 cent is worth from $10 to $2500— 
an 1804 from $4 to $1000. 

“A Jewish Shekel can be bought for $60. 
It is not so rare. 

“The myth of the 1804 dollar should be 
exploded, it has become a nuisance, with the 
1883 nickel without the word cents and the 
1913 Liberty head nickel. The last 1804 
dollar sold in the auction of the Ten Eyck 
collection brought $800 so, why say it is 
worth $5000? There are 13 or 14 known, 
while the mint records do not show a coin- 
age of them. 

“The VI pence of Massachusetts is selling 
for from $4 to $20. I know of 20 here in 
the hands of different collectors, so you see 
it will not take a place amongst the most 
valuable treasures 


“The English copper is worth about 10 
cents, 

“Just a little friendly criticism between 
you and me.” 


—PAuL M. LANGE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“HOBBIES is doing an exceptionally GOOD 
TURN. 

“It is an education in itself. 

“Last but not least it gets people ‘Back 
to Earth’ by presenting the world’s great- 
est people as collectors and sportspeople it 
furnishes an ideal for the coming genera- 
tion. 

“T am enclosing check for one year’s sub- 
scription.”—LUCIEN H. Rowe, JR., N. Y. 


“Check for $1.00 enclosed. Thanks. The 
best and most interesting magazine it has 
been my pleasure to read.”—H. C, CARPEN- 
TER, Ohio. 


“You have a wonderful magazine—the 
best ever attempted, and I am recommend- 
ing it to my collector friends. I am ready, 
too, to help you all I can and am enclosing 
a brief article for your next number. 

“T conduct a real hobby business and it 
is my whole-heart and bread and butter. 

“With every good wish for your contin- 
ued success.”—VAUSE W. MARSHALL, W. Va. 


“Received copy of HOBBIES and enclose 
check for $1 for years’ subscription. 

“Am certainly pleased with the wealth of 
topics treated and I certainly wish you suc- 
cess. It is well deserved.”—-PAUL GUEN- 
THER, Pa. 


“Last copy of your wonderful and splen- 
didly printed magazine at hand. Would 
like to subscribe, but am on the lecture plat- 
form, travelling most of the time, and it is 
almost impossible to have magazines fol- 
low me about. Will pick up copies from 
time to time in the stamp dealers offices, and 
when I settle later, can have it come regu- 
larly.’”—Dr. H. A. Peters, Calif. 


“We wish to congratulate you up n the 
make-up and general appearance of your 
new magazine, HOBBIES. We feel certain 
that it can be nothing less than a success. 
It has been needed in the collectors field for 
many years. May it have a long life and 
a happy one.’”—MEssrs. RALPH H. WHITE- 
HEAD, and ALLAN J. SIMPSON, Contractors, 
P@. 


“HOBBIES is the best ever published.”— 
J. E. STANDLEY, Wash. 


every issue.”"—JOHN MARDEN, Mass. 











BOUQUETS 


‘“‘Here’s hoping your circulation increases 
many times double what it is now. For as 
a general collectors’ magazine it can’t be 
beat.”—FRED FRANK, Kansas. 





“As a collector I have been a subscriber 
to many papers printed in the Shakespear’s 
language for years and I have not as yet met 
with one so interesting as HOBBIES.”— 
MAURICE DUHAMEL, France. 


“You will find enclosed my check for re- 
newal of my subscription. 

“Please let me congratulate you on your 
most pleasant magazine. It is just what 
we have been looking for. I don’t want to 
miss a single copy.”—EDWARD A, ROUGH- 
CORE, Calif. 


“You may be sure HOBBIES will remain in 
my (and not in another’s) ownership. Of 
great value!—H. F. FRAssE, N. J. 


“I certainly enjoy your publication and 
for the first time in my life have ‘found a 
magazine on my hobby, philately, that keeps 
me coming back for more. Lots of success!” 
—GEO. DUNN. 


“T have just received my second copy of 
your marvelous magazine and find the June 
issue equally as interesting as the May. I 
have never read a better magazine of its 
kind than Hopsies. I disagree with an 
article sent in condemning colored paper. 
I think colored, paper gives the eyes a rest; 
and makes it easier to find different articles; 
one gets tired looking at one color paper 
after a time, so keep up the colored paper 
idea.”—HAROLD M. MILLER, Mass. 


“T am a subscriber to your valuable paper 
HOBBIES and think it great, and in a class 
by itself.”—WALTER KNANDEL, Tex. 


“HOBBIES is certainly a great magazine. 
I like it very much. Success to it. I don’t 
want Hopsigs to slip up. I want to receive 
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UNUSUAL HOBBIES 











Each month this department awards $5.00 for the story of the 

most unusual hobby submitted, If you have a hobby that is unique, 

or know of some one else who has one, be sure-to suggest it to the 

Prize Editor. News pertaining to inexpensive unusual collections 
is especially desired 


Prize Award 





An inexpensive way of taking a vacation 
is to collect travel articles, Gladys B. 
Wayo of Wyoming, pursues this form of 
recreation and recommends it to others. 








The Prize Editor awards her the $5.00 
prize for the month of July. 
Travel Articles 

My hobby is travel articles. I can’t 

afford sea trips or continental tours and 

must confine my jaunts to week-end 

pienics in the Wyoming mountains. My 


des're to acquire the flavor of adventuring 
in strange and colorful lands has led me 
to keep a clipping book. In this I paste 
and file all interesting travel sketches, 
colorful advertisements, unusual pictures, 
and fascinating experiences of others. I 
also keep a list of travel books to read 
with reviews of them pasted in the back 
as a guide to my reading. I keep in 
constant touch with all the choice trea- 
sures of travel and have the thrill of 
anticipation constantly stimulating my de- 
sire to see the wonders for myself. When 
I do not set out as a rolling stone, I shall 
go as a seasoned voyageur. This hobby, 
while inexpensive, has broadened my 
horizon and has added immeasurable happi- 
ness to my life. 
—Sent in by Gladys B. Wayo, Wyo. 





The Needy Profit 





One of the most unusual hobbies that 
has come to the writer’s attention, in his 
more than 40 years association with 
hobbyists and collectors, is that of the 
county coroner of Portland, Oregon, who 
collects dead men’s shoes. Dead persons 
brought into the morgue to be identified, 





but who have remained unclaimed and 
have been laid away in the potter’s field, 
furnish shoes for the coroner’s collection. 
When he gets enough shoes, he passes 
them out to needy persons and starts col- 
lecting again. 

—Sent in by George J. Remsburg, Calif. 





“Where Moths Do Not Corrupt” 





My hobby—that is, one of them—is both 
unusual I am sure, and inexpensive I know, 
only requiring fodder for the flivver, and 
a wanderlust for out-of-way places. It is 
visiting old cemetries and deciphering the 
ancient, moss-grown epitaphs on the crum- 
bling tombstones of a hundred years or so 
ago. This hobby takes one away from the 
cankering every day cares, stimulates the 
mind and enlivens the physical being be- 
cause of the hours abroad in fresh air 
and sunshine. 

And one finds that geneaology is a book 
of its own, ancient families were as of 
modern times, and that the worth-while 
treasures of life are those laid up “where 
moth do not corrupt.” 

The collection of unsual epitaphs will 
grow, year by year, and will become in- 
teresting to your friends as well as to 
yourself, Here is one from a weathered 
marble slab of a century ago: 

Come children dier and view my grave, 
For all your prayers could not me save. 
So while my bones lie here to rot, 
Let not my memory be forgot. 
From “Bones Creek” graveyard. 
—Sent in by Bertha L, Smith, Ohio 





“The magazine is fine and is getting bet- 
ter, if that is possible. I feel that once a 
collector gets a good look at it, he just can’t 
help but want a years’ subscription.”— W. 
Foster, Mass. 
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A Museum, Resulted 





It had then been customary for some 
time amongst certain grocers, makers of 
patent medicines and other advertised 
goods to send out free samples to attract 
purchasers. “Free sample sent on receipt 
of post-card,” or, “on receipt of two 
penny stamps to cover postage”—that sort 
of thing. 

Millicent began collecting when she was 
a girl of sixteen or so, and even now, as 
a grown woman, she makes an addition to 
the Museum from time to time when she 
is appraised of the fact that some espe- 
cially delectable commodity was to be had 
for the asking. There in the old nursery 
at the top of the house, a big white cup- 
board (of which she kept and hid the 
key with scrupulous care) was crammed in 
every shelf with the most amazing collec- 
tion of bottles, boxes, packets, rolls and 
odd-shaped tins, of all sizes and colors, of 
every degree of usefulness and worthless- 
ness. It was impossible not to admire the 
extreme diligence and perserverance of the 


‘collector, or the manner in which she had 


arranged the specimens, She had studiously 
scrutinized the advertisements in the papers 
and had written to an immense number of 
firms, enclosing stamps when that course 
seemed unavoidable and when the promised 
sample especially seemed to be worth them. 
Later on, she wrote frankly to advertisers 
who had said no word of free samples, told 
them that she was forming her collection, 
and relied upon their generosity. Every 
imaginable kind of advertised goods was 
represented in the close-packed shelves, 
liquid solid and gelatinous, things to eat, 
to drink, to burn and to rub on; in, oint- 
ments for the skin, powders for children 
and for dogs, soda water, furniture polish, 
flour sealing-wax, cartridges and currants, 
note-paper and jam, soap, candles, paint, 
wine, blacking, soothing syrup for babies, 
biscuits, medicines of several harmless and 
two or three reprehensible kinds, a weekly 
journal of a rationalistic basis, plate 
powder, cigarettes and a patent food for 
cattle. 

And Millicent Wade would stand before 
this array and show it to her friends and 
gloat at the vast amount of “value” that 
she had gotten for nothing. 

She was immensely proud of her Museum. 
--Sent in by Incognito. 


Collecting in Russia 





A news release ffom Moscow a few 
months ago stated that an expedition of 
the State Institute of Music, after a year’s 
search on foot for folk songs and musical 
instruments, brought back a collection of 
100 songs and fifty-four instruments from 
the Smolensk district and White Russia. 





Orange Wrappers 





Do not let the old bugaboo of expense 
keep you from collecting interesting ma- 
terial. Collecting orange and lemon wrap- 
pers is a cheap and absorbing hobby. There 
are already several devotees of this branch 
of collecting throughout the world. 





Real Fireside Sentiment 





Rocks and bricks to which there is at- 
tached real sentiment have been, collected 
by Miss Eleanor Miller of Pasadena, Calif., 
Assembly Woman from the 67th District, 
for the construction of a fireplaces in her 
home. 


Connected with her fine home is a huge 
outdoor fireplace, the foundation and 
jnantle being made from ‘bricks of old 
buildings in the little Illinois Town where 
she was born—the “little” red schoolhouse, 
“the village meeting place” and her father’s 
home. 


Miss Miller has also collected rocks from 
the Dead Sea, Elijah’s Cave, River Jordan, 
Sea of Galilee, Jacob’s Well and Gethse- 
mane. There are in addition, pebbles 
from Westminster Abbey, Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage, Dante’s home, Tower of 
London, Appian Way, Colosseum of Rome 
and others from the graves of world 
famous authors. Tiling from the East 
Indians, Persia, Egypt and Spain; opalized 
wood from the petrified forest, stalactities 
from Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Indian 
mortars from New Mexico and Lava from 
Hawaii have all contributed to the beauty 
and sentimental value of Miss Miller’s huge 
outdoor fireplace and her indoor fireplaces 
as well. 
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Autographs 


Those That Interest Her 





Ruth Roland, the red-haired actress is 
nationally known as an avid autograph col- 
lector. She got that of Belasco before 
his talented hand was still. It’s in the 
book in which only one person can write 
a day. iy { 

“IT don’t want everybody’s autograph,” 
she explained. “Just those who interest 
me. It might be the janitor. How many 
have I got? Oh, I don’t know. Up in the 
thousands.” 





A Kansas City Collector 





HE daily visit of the postman always 

brings a thrill to Charles Patrick 
Carroll, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Carroll of Kansas City, Mo., for each time 
there is usually three or four more auto- 
graphs and photographs from statesmen, 
artists and actors, 


In answer to Mr. Carroll’s request for 
an autograph, Benito Mussolini wrote him 
a letter asking for his “credentials” and 
the youthful collector has sent them on. 
Not long ago he wrote the ex-king and queen 
of Spain asking for their autographs and 
in reply received quite a long letter, writ- 
ten in the third person in a most official 
manner, but declining his request. 


John J. Raskob sent him a large photo- 
graph, One of young Carroll’s most prized 
possessions is a photograph of Knute 
Rockne, graciously autographed. President 
Hoover and Ex-President Coolidge also 
sent photographs. The postman recently 
brought a wonderful letter from the well- 
known lecturer, John L. Stoddard. 


Richard E, Byrd, David Lloyd George, 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, Harry Lauder, Gen. 
Phillippe Petain, Mary Garden, Maria 
Jeritza, Johanna Gadski, Henry L. Mencken, 
William Lyon Phelps, Burton Holmes, 
Anton Lang, Winston Churchill and Thomas 
A. Edison are on the list of celebrities, 





Several Notables 





George B. Strother, Jr. of Kansas City, 
Mo., is another collector who meets the 
postman at the door. Perhaps it is un- 
usual to receive letters from three notables 
in one day—the Prince of Wales, Lady 
Astor and David Lloyd George. Well, that 
may be exaggerating a little. 


However, the junior Strother did receive 
letters from secretaries of the above, but 
even so that wasn’t so bad for one days’ 
mail, 


Some of his recent autograph acquisi- 
tions are: Herbert Hoover, Al Smith, 
Calvin Coolidge, Charles Curtis and Galli- 
Curci. Then there is Capt. John Noel of 
the Mt. Everest expedition, Edwin Mark- 
ham and a particularly prized signature of 
President James Madison. 


Lady Astor sent her signature on a small 
card which obviously has been made for 
the purpose. It was signed Nancy Astor. 
Enclosed was this note. 


Dear Sir: Lady Astor has asked me to thank 
you for your letter to her and to send you 
the autograph for which you ask. 

R. Griffith, 
Political Secretary. 





0. 





The leader of the Liberal party like- 
wise employed a small card. With it was 
this note: 

Dear Master Strother: Mr. Lloyd George 
asks me to thank you for your letter of recent 
date asking for his autograph, which I am 
inclosing herewith. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Sylvester. 


The Prince of Wales was unable to 
comply with the request, although all 
avenues of negotiation were not definitely 
closed. His secretary was forced to write 
as follows: 

The private secretary to the Prince of Wales 
begs to acknowledge the redeipt of Master 
George B. Strother’s letter and to express his 
royal highness’s regret that, owing to the im- 
mense number of requests for his autograph 
and photograph, it has become impossible for 
him to comply, save in the case of those with 
whom he is actually personally acquainted. 
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This collector realizing that it is almost 
impossible to obtain a signature of King 
George tried a little different procedure. 
Knowing that the King is a philatelist 
George ‘inclosed a few highly (desirable 
stamps which he hoped his majesty would 
add to his collection, 

Desiring a signature of Gandhi, George 
addressed a letter to the distinguished 
Hindu leader while the latter was in jail 
at Poona, but unfortunately before it was 
mailed Gandhi was released. 





Colonel Manning of New York collected 
documents signed by famous people. Had 
15,000, including autographs of all 56 sign- 
ers of Declaration of Independence. One 
of these (Button Gwinnett) cost him 
$4,600 and since then sold for $28,500. 
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Newsy signs Up Famous Artists 





Walter Cox, Chicago newsboy can open 
his scrapbook and show you some auto- 
graphs that would be the envy of many 
collectors, not to mention many autographed 
cartoons by famous artists. 

Robert Ripley of “Believ~ It or Not” fame 
is one of the latter whose autograph and 
original cartoon is in Walter’s Book. He 
has signatures of President and Mrs. Hoo- 
ver, Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, Vice-President 
Charles Curtis, Governor Emmerson, Mayor 
Cermak and a host of city officials, as well 
as the consuls of China, Japan and Persia. 





“Congratulations and success to the new 
paper Hopsies. It fills a long-felt want.” 
—Mailway Exchange Mailers, Iowa. 


What a Signature Reveals 





By M. N. BUNKER, Founder, American Institute of Grapho-Analysis 
Kansas City, Missouri 


E | cease handwriting analysis really tell 
what a person is fitted for?” That is 
one of the questions that the Grapho-Ana- 
lyst hears time and time again. The an- 
swer is YES—decidedly yes—and more than 
that; handwriting analysis tells how you 
can best improve yourself so that you can 
make a success of your natural talent. 
You may have one or both of these sig- 
natures in your autograph collection; but, 
is, you have, you probably never thought 
that by Grapho-Analysis you could get per- 
sonally acqainted with the individual— 
know his likes, dislikes, his habits, and char- 
acter-traits. However, such is the case. 
Take the signature of Libbie Sprague 
Phillips, well-known serial writer. Her 
handwriting says that she is a person who 
is capable of intense concentration. She 
can think problems out for herself. She 
does not let outside interests interfere with 
the real business at hand. She is likely to 
be ruled by her head rather than her heart. 
She is poised and cool in manner, but has 
much depth of feeling. When she makes a 
friend, it is for a lifetime. 
Libbie Sprague Phillips is an orderly 
person and careful about details. She is 
never careless in anything that she does. 


Myrna Loy, movie actress, has many of 
the same characteristics shown in the first 


writing, but there is one distinct difference 
between the two. Myrna Loy is much more 
openly sympathetic and responsive. She is 
an easy talker. She has an active imagina- 
ticn and likes variety, but she has the power 
of concentration when there is a reason. 
She is thrifty, but owing to her sympa- 
thetic nature she is generous with those in 
need. 


ae 


Miss Loy’s handwriting tells many more 
important things about her. So does Libbie 
Sprague Phillips’-—and so does yours, 

You may not know what is keeping suc- 
cess away from you. You may realize that 
you should be making money, but not know 
what is keeping you from doing so—Grapho- 
Analysis will tell }ou. 

You can have a personal test report of 
your own handwriting by writing to M. N. 
Bunker, Founder, American Institute of 
Grapho-Analysis, Kansas City, Mo. Send 
ten cents in stamps or silver and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for your personal 
reply. 





(Continued from page 18) 


tnat sort of work. It is now worth about 
$4.00 an inch which doesn’t comprise 
United States customs duties, 

Museums are absolutely deficient in this 
sort cof art, and those which have a few 
pieces usually have them labelled wrong, 
chiefly because the curators don’t know 
what the carvings are. The largest museum 
collection is that in the Victoria museum 
in Ottawa. It is only fair, and nothing 
to brag about. The National Museum in 
Washington has only a few pieces. If the 
F.eld Museum in Chicago has any, it is 
stored away or hidden because none is 
on exhibit there, The Detroit Art Museum 
has three pieces, one of which is good. The 
Provincial Museum in Victoria has a few 
pieces, but because of being hard pressed 
for cash at times is occasionally forced 
to sell a piece or so. 

The largest commercial collection is 
owned by the Hudson Bay Fur Company 
(not the enormous Hudson’s Bay Com- 
any) of Seattle. The numbers of persons 
owning private collections is’ infinitesmal. 

The largest private collection is owned 
by a Mr, Pearsall of New Jersey. A Mr. 
buckley of Vancouver who operates a mill 
at Buckley Bay on the north island of 
the Queen Charlottes has a collection also. 
For genuineness and real artistry my col- 
lection is undoubtedly the best of its kind 
in existence, although I know of two others 
which exceed it in numbers of pieces. 

Thomas Deasy, who far 40 years was 
Indian agent on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and who recently retired wrote me 
recently as follows: (Mr. Deasy’s address 
is Grange and Jasmine Roads, Marigold 
P. O. British Columbia, B. C.) 

“I endeavored to get a pipe similar to those 
in your coilection, and found it impossible to 

The few carvers that I wrote are 
the old school. All the carvers in 
jadite with whom I formerly dealt have died. 
None that carved your still 
alive. <A few Indians carve 
today but their work is inferior. 

“IT can assure you that your collection is 
eenuine Haida Indian work, and you can under- 
stand that statement when I assure you that 
I handled the largest and best collection of 
Haida work that this world ever knew. Besides, 
your collection is rare. 

“All-in-all I think your collection for its 
size is the best I have ever seen, not barring 
what I sent Mr. Pearsall. Of course my col- 
lection was larger, but yours is rare. I make 
it 55 The value out would be 


get one, 
not of 


collection 
are 


are 
trying to 


pieces, here 


HOBBIES 


lower, where a man might still gather pieces, 
although they are fast becoming rare, and the 
workmanship is nothing compared to that your 
photograph shows.” 





Another “Md” With a Hobby 


Doctors as a class favor hobbies, and usu- 
ally follow some such line of endeavor them- 
selves. 

The story was told some time ago of one 
Adrian R. Woodall, who handicapped as a 
child with poor eyes, some thirty years lat- 
er, became an optometrist, musician and 
wood carver extraordinary. Hundreds of 
persons in Clay Center, Kansas, have en- 
joyed the doctor’s collection of art which 
he unpretentiously displays in his office win- 
dow. 

Woodearving developed for this doctor 
in a more or less accidental manner, so he 
said. It all came about from the fashioning 
of miniature spectacles one day from left 
over pieces of tortoise shell in his office. 
Used as an advertisement in his office win- 
dow, Dr. Woodall thought the tiny spec- 
tacles would be a good thing, but there had 
to be a face to wear them. So, from a cake 
of white soap he carved a very small head. 
This incident lead to other things, in par- 
ticular woodcarving. 


His woodcarving tools are a small pen- 
knife, several small chisels, and an ordinary 
key-hole saw. Drawing his pictures as 
ideas come to mind, he then traces them on 
blocks of wood and carves. At first, he 
used plaster of paris casts, but they were 
unsatisfactory. 


While Calvin Coolidge was in the Black 
Hills in the summer of 1927, Dr. Woodall 
made a caricature of the ex-president in 
his 10- gallon hat and chaps, carved it from 
a wood block and sent the piece to him. 
Mr. Coolidge received the gift with an ex- 
pression of appreciation, stating, “will keep 
the carving always.” 





“The sample copy of HOBBIES surely looks 
good. Accept the enclosed check for one dol- 
lar for a twelve months’ subscription to be- 
gin with the current issué.”—Frank Mac- 
Carthy, Mass. 


“Received your magazine which is gotten 
up 100 per cent.”—J. A. Bulte, New Jersey. 
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Mishawakan, (Ind.) Has Stamp Worth $5,000 


By ROBERT BriacGs in the South Bend, (Ind.) News-Times 


‘TORIES of owned a Mis- 
hawakan, worth $5,000 and of a woman 
who had unknowingly burned of 
old letters that contained stamps valued at 
$300 are just a few of the episodes that 
C. Turnbull, Mishawaka, 
across as a stamp collector. 


a stamp by 


a_ basket 


Liavid has run 
the Northern 
Turnbull, how- 


Turnbull, is president of 
Indiana Philatelic society. 
ever, did not dwell on the value of stamps 
as a reason for collecting them over a peri- 
od of years. 

“There’s a of 
chapters of scientific discoveries, histories 
of great behind the various 
stamps in the world. “A stamp,” Turnbull 
reference 

A 
the 


romance unknown lands, 


men written 


said, “invariably contains some 
to a great extent in the lives of nations. 
is never made to commemorate 


” 


stamp 
trivial 


Youths 
soy Scouts has led 


Aid to 

““My connection with 
me to realize that the collecting of stamps 
is of more benefit to boys as an aid to learn 
the of history, then countless 
hours of study. For the youth, stamp col- 
lecting is socially desirable because it fills 


facts 


ing 


his unoccupied moments, lends him diversion 
which tends to keep him intellectually busy 
rather than idle and consequently tends to 
make him a better citizen. For the old,” 
Turnbull believes. ‘It affords a suitable in- 
tellectual diversion so necessary for the oc- 
cupation of spare time.” 


With this explanation the veteran Mis- 
hawaka collector went on to tell about some 
of the things he had unearthed in his 
search for rare stamps. First he told about 
August Ganser, one of the members of the 
Philatelic society, and a Mishawakan, who 
100,000 dif- 

Turnbull’s 
In Ganser’s collection 


has a collection of more than 


fcrent over-shadowing 


collection by 80,000. 


stamps, 


there are stamps ranging in price from a 
few cents to $5,000; he has several that are 


so rare as to be priceless. 


Adhesive Stamp New 
to 
stamps have been in use only about a hun- 
Not 1840 
in 


“Contrary popular opinion, adhesive 


until did adhesive 


England and two years 


dred years. 
stamps 


later in our own country. The first stamp 


appear 


in England was that bearing the image of 
the first the United 
States was that issued as an experiment in 
Mr. Turnbull’s 
favorite stamp is one of this issue. 

1842 the United States 
20 distinct issues of stamps—the first com- 


Victoria, and one in 


local postage at New York.” 


Since *~has made 
plete denominational issue in 1851 and our 
present issue in 1922. 

The denomination, age and state of pre- 
servation of a stamp are not the only fac- 
that its Frequently 


the postmark accompanying texts, or even 


tors determine value. 
the grouping of stamps determine the value. 
Thus, certain Confederate stamps valued at 
worth $20 if properly postmarked. 
Again, a group of four $2 stamps is often 
worth not eight dollars, but from 50 to 
100 to the manner 


$2 are 
a 


dollars, according of 
grouping. 

As a final word of counsel to those who 
would collect stamps, Turnbull says, “save 
all old correspondence carefully remoye 
valuable stamps by steaming (if the text is 
and faithfully preserve both 


sig- 


of no value) 
text and stamp where the former is of 
nificance.” 

“T have to thank you for the copy of 
HOBBIES sent me and must congratulate you 
upon it. 

“It is in every way a magazine for col- 
lectors, and should help us dealers consid 
ADAM GRANT, Johannesburg, So. 


, 


erably.”— 


Africa. 
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Memphis—Where Philatelists Will Meet 


EL OMANCE of the Old South with its 


steamboats and plantations will join 


with industrial prosperity of the New South 


of steel, coal and electric power to wel 


come the hosts of American Philatelists 
when they descend on Memphis for the 
annual convention of the American Phila 


telic Association, September 14-18, 1931. 


Though the Memphis of today—trans- 
portation and industrial center of the 
south—bears little trace of it to the casual 
eye, four centuries of history join the 
twentieth century city in welcoming every 
year the thousands of convention visitors 
from all over America who have made it 
the first convention city of the South, 


the 


birth to the dawn of American history, a 


eighth in nation. Memphis traces its 


scant 49 years after the voyage of Colum- 
bus, Nearly a century was to pass before 
the Pilgrims were to land on Plymouth 


before the 
made at 


Rock, 66 years were to 
first 


Jamestown on 


slip by 
settlement 
the 


Soto’s journey 


english was 


Virginia when 


coast, 


Hernando De of discovery 


wrote the first page of Memphis history. 
Still preserved as a_ historic park, De 
Soto Park is the spot where historians 


say the Spaniard and his soldiers first be- 


held the Mississippi and visioned it as an 


artery of commerce that would 


one day 


make Memphis rival its namesake on the 
Nile. It may be difficult for those, not 
historically minded, to realize how far 


back that that Michelangelo was still 


at the height of his fame, that Shakespeare 


Was 


had not yet been born, that Francis Drake 
was a baby in arms—in 1541 when Memphis 


was born, 


Five flags fly over the Memphis of yester- 


day in silent welcome to the guests of 
the Memphis of today. For the Fleur- 
de-lis of Bourbon France and the British 


cross of St. George were both destined to 
hold over the bluffs of Memphis be 
fore the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States the Bars of the 


sway 


and Stars and 


Confederacy. 


Historically Famous City 
Here De Soto built the first dry-dock 


in the New World, to provide his 


army 


with barges with which to cross the spring 
time floods of the great river—sometim« 
Memphis before the 
levees were built to hold it within its bank 


10 miles wide at 


Here La Salle and Beinville and Dor 
Manuel Gayoso fought to retain for thei 
nations control of the West, only to mee 
ultimate failure. Here Andrew Jacksor 


came, fresh from his victory over the 
British at New Orleans, to send on its way 
to progress the new city he visioned as a 
commercial metropolis. 

the 
Memphis that will welcome the Americar 
Philatelic 


battleground—first in 


Twice in nineteenth centurv the 


Association again became 


the sixties when 


Union soldiers and gunboats wrestled it 
from the hands of its Confederate de- 
fenders. The second and more deadly 
battie was the fight against the dread 


that decimated 
and ’78. But 
victims to the plague did 


plagues of yellow fever 
Memphis’ population in ’77 


fell 


not die in vain, for Memphis’ victory ove) 


those who 


it did much to make the fight to banish 
yellow fever from the United States ulti- 
mately successful. And only in 1929, 


tropical disease experts of the University 
of Tennessee were obtaining specimens of 
blood the 
plague, to be making 


from. survivors” of seventies’ 


used in serum to 


fight the disease in far-away Nigeria, 


Cotton and Industrial Cente? 


market in the 
world for generations, Memphis is still the 


Largest inland cotton 


center of a vast cotton growing area that 
has many plantations of thousands of acres 
that present a unique picture to those from 
the North, East and West who have never 
seen them. Almost as vast are the industries 
that have sprung up in the last two decades 
the chemical derivaties of 
which Memphis is 


world’s largest 


around cotton- 


seed, of today the 


producer. 


Largest hardwood market in the world 
for many years, Memphis makes wooden 
parts for automobile bodies for a large 


percentage of Detroit’s motor car produc- 
tion, Memphis factories made handles for 
a vast percentage of the shovels that dug 
the France in 1914-18, and 
still of the 


trenches of 


make a large share world’s 























Cotton Harvesting on a 


10,000 Acre 





Plantation near Me mphis 





Memphis’ 12,000-seated Municipal Auditoriun 


. . 2 
Sessiows of the 


both steel 


Memphis for a 


handles. Automobile wheels, 


and wooden, come from 
large proportion of America’s automobiles. 

If you’re a golfer, the chances are almost 
50-50 that the shafts blocks 
of your clubs came from one of Memphis’ 
shaft block Memphis 


makes considerable furniture—in fact, more 


and wooden 


and plants. also 


AMericait 





General 


Welcome the 


Will 


Philatelic Association 


than any other southern city with one 


exception. 
Steel 
When you think of steel you’re probably 
not very likely to think of Memphis, But 
no matter what you think, Memphis is the 
non-producing distributor 


nation’s largest 


(Continued on page 48) 































AIRMAIL 
Old and 

Want 
Approvals 
ERWIN GOETZ 

1722 Crilly Court 


STAMPS 
New Issues 
lists filled 


References 


against 


Chicago Illinois 



















GENERAL COLLECTORS! 


Kine st 























imps on approval to applicants 
furnishing substantial references, JAPAN 
No. 4, fine Cused), net $5.00 p-je-382 
OTTO KNOPP 
Box 224 

West Hartford Conn. 

“FAR NORTH” 
Cat. Val., $5.00 Net, $1.00 
This offer is made to appheants for 
our “better pprovals, The countries 
in this Far North packet have been 
arefully seleeted—common lands being 
excluded This packet is representative 
of such strange countries is Tanna 
Touva North Ingermanland Latvia 
Lithuania, Mstonia, Soviet Russia, Corea 
ete There ire 90 different stamps in 
all, including many Commemoratives and 
other desirable issues Remember the 


ttalog value is F500 but approval 
DP} 


tpplicants may obtain this rare bargain 
for only S100 ie 2 
“Filling want-lists is our specialty.”’ 


W. H. ADAMS 


P. O. Box 407 Franklin, Ohio 






































WHERE ARE THEY? 


Where are the 
which 
tion? Every collector wonders about that 
You never see them and they cat. so low 
We have them for vou at 706 to toe 


discount 


hundreds of cheaper 


stamps never get n vour collec 


If vou are a General Collector with less 


than 25.000 vars. and willing to select $10 
net or over we will send vou a entire 
collection in a large Scott International 
Album to select from at 70q@% to 75% dis- 
count Take what you _ like You will 
find hundreds of cheaper stamps you 
never saw. before Let us send you an 


album It will tickle you Full 
upon request Gladys 

If vou have Jess than 10,000 vars, and 
will select $2 net or over we have new, 
‘ approval books’ for vou 
i130 diff. stamps. Dis. 60¢ 
great rarities No junk 
1 stamps The ire i 
from the small, picked over approvals 
you have getting 


Each contains 
to jhe No 


t 


Just LOOK 
been 


INTERNATIONAL STAMP SHOP 
887-9 Fiatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Scout Merit Badge 


The new cloth merit badge for stam) 
collecting has just been released. Th: 


requirements for the badge are as follows 


Stamp Collecting—To obtain a meri 
badge for stamp collecting a Scout must 

1. Own 
or more well-conditioned stamps, personal]; 


collected by the Scout. 


and exhibit a collection of 30! 


2. Exhibit ten of the following types of 
envelope, surcharged, 
postage 
rotary 


stamps: air mail, 


imperforate, perforate, due, pre 


cancelled, flat plate, press, tele 


graph, revenue and registration, 


3. Exhibit and explain the following 


classes of stamps and name one countty 


of issue: Postage, commemorative, special 


dclivery; postal packet, express, split on 
bisected, postmasters provisional and _ pri- 
vate proprietary. 

4. Exhibit and explain cancellations and 
relation to the 


their value of the 


office 


stamp: 


(a) pen cancellations, (b) cancella- 


tions. 
characteristics 


5. Explain the principal 


of stamps, viz: (a) classes of paper, (b) 
watermarks, (c) separation, (d) impression. 

6. Exhibit the 
United 


tive, 


following issues of the 


States: ten different commemora- 


present postage, present envelope, 
two different memorial, one flat plate, one 
different 


partmental (government) and four different 


rotary press, ten official or de- 


air mail stamps. 


7. Demonstate ability to “catalog” ac- 


curately five stamps which are to be fur- 
nished by the counselor. 

8. Explain in full the "condition” of a 
stamp and how the exact value of a stamp 


is determined, 


Mistakes That Coin Money 
Back in 1918, the United 
of Engraving and Printing at 
24-cent 


States Bureau 
Washington 
air-mail 


turned out an issue of 


stamps, 100 to a sheet. 
Mistakes are seldom made in the govern- 


ment bureau, but as the cut of the air- 
plane to go on the stamps was very small, 
it was put in upside down, and one sheet 
of 100 


c:reulation before the error was discovered. 


stamps was run off and put into 









n} 








One of these stamps was sold recently 
Eugene Klein, a Philadelphia collector, 


y $2,360, so great is the demand for 


em. 
What has become of the other 99 is not 
1ioOwn.,. 

—Wall Street Journal. 


The Emperor and the Grocer 


In the window of the Radio Grocery on 

Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., there 

displayed nine photos and an envelope 
rom far way Ethiopia or Abyssinia 

This grocery store is near two large 
chools and in addition to groceries the 
‘carries school supplies and foreign stamps 
or collectors. 

The grocer likes stamps, likes to deal 
vith the young philatelists and at the 
same time add a little to his income while 
school is in progress. 

Always there are displayed in his win- 
low, post cards, stamps and “covers” from 
far off lands, 

The grocer sent the ruler a dollar and 
asked for a photo of his royal highness 
and after four months time there came 
from that far away empire an envelope 
and nine photos and on the back of each 
photo was written in English the names 
of the notables shown in the_ pictures, 
taken at the ruler’s coronation last year. 

A dollar sent to the Pope brought a fine 
photo. 

These photos and envelopes make good 
attractions for the store window and aid 
in the sale of the foreign stamps and 
cards. 

Mr. Ford, the proprietor, has collected 
stamps for many years and has about 


T7000 post cards and ‘covers.” 


Interesting Collections 


Mr. Ludwig Hummel of Innsbruck, 
Austria, writes us: “I own a nearly com 
plete collection of paper-money of the 
German Government issued = 1904-1925, 


about 80 values from one mark to one 





billion m: <, mounted with corners on 
sheets. This collection shows very well 
the tremendous devaluation of the German 
money during the period of inflation 1921- 
1923 


I have also a set of three commemora- 


oy 





tive brass medals showing the rising prices 
for victuals ete., within one month, i. e., 
one pound of bread cost on November 1, 
1923, three milliards mark, on November 
15, 80 milliards and on November 30, 
260,000,000,000 marks (260 milliards). 
You have no idea, what a terrible foolish 
time it was for poor German people. When 
receiving salary (in comparison with the 
dollar, it was ridiculously low), everyone 


‘ 


did run to buy “something” only by the 
fear that the next day the victuals and 
provisions would double or triple accord- 
ing to the exchange of the almighty 
dollar, 

Transportation rates were also affected. 
In the said period one could make for a 
certain negligible amount, a fine 24-hour 
trip on the railway. Two weeks later the 
same sum was scarcely sufficient to go 
to town one time on the tram. In the 
Spring of 1923, the proprietor of a fine, 
great villa with vast garden sold it at 
a high price (so he thought in the Fall 
of that year, however, the buyer sold the 
original owner a sack of potatoes from 
the garden. This bag of potatoes in 
November sold for a higher price than the 
original owner received for the whole villa 
in the spring. 

“Under separate cover my check and re- 
quest for a year’s subscription to HOBBIES 
follows. 

“The most fascinating of magazines most 
capably fills the need for a periodical in the 
fields of hobbies. And your organization 
deserves the commendation and support 
from every hobbiest for its delightful and 
informative work.”—ROoBERT E. LEDERER, 
NF. 

Hoosier Club 

The Indiana Stamp Club of Indianapolis, 
held its final meeting for the season on 
June 26. No more meetings will be held 
until September 4, when meetings will 
again commence on the usual schedule of 


every first and third Friday evening. 





STAMP TRADE 
PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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Newsy 


By LENARD 


It is well to note that the 5 cent Huge- 
not-Walloon Plate Number 15754 is not only 
a scarce one, but that it is this pane that 
contains the Broken Circle. 

Some collectors still do not know that be- 
sides there being a broken circle that there 
is what is called the “defective circ'e.” 
These are found only on Plate Number 
15754 and are constant. 

The broken circles are the four from the 
right on the first top line, and the defective 
circles are on the second line from the top; 


the first four stamps counting from the 


“Soldiers Mail” or A. E. F. letters as 
they are being called, are getting to be very 
popular. It would not be a bad idea if you 
would unearth some of the letters that you 
“Over 


home while 


What 


sent back you. were 


There.” memories they will bring 


back! 


If you have been following the auction 
reports you will note that the older com 
memorative plate number blocks are bring- 
ing unheard of prices. I myself have some 
times bid as high as 2 and 3 times catalogue 
value only to have someone out-bid me. 
$90.00 is number 


being asked for plate 


blocks of four of the U. S. Zepp stamps. 

The B. I, A. has just started a plate num- 
ber check list. If this organization carries 
out this complete list, it will be the first 
one since the “Standard Plate Number Cat- 
alogue” in 1900 This society is to be eon- 
gratulated for the splendid work it has done 
in furthering the study of all the Bureau 
Issues, and especially that of plate number 
listing. 





STAMPS, COINS 


California Souvenir Gold Pieces 





Quarter Dollars, round or octa 
gon $ .27 
Half Dollars, round or octagon 54 
Stamps on approval 500% dis 
35. Postage Extra 
Rare Coin Book, 352 Illustrations 


ROCKFORD STAMP & COIN 
EXCHANGE 

719 Seventh St. 
Rockford, Illinois 280-ap-32 
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Notes 
L. BABIN 


Just was shown a cover from Odd, W. V: 
It was registered cover sealed with 2 Mone 
Order 
making an odd cancellaion collection shou 


Bureau Rubber stamps. Anyor 
certainly have this to start their displa 


with. 


Readers are warned to examine all im 
perforated copies of United States stamp 
that they are buying, especially the olde 
issues and the revenues. I also have seen 
some revenues that originally have bee 
part-perforated but they have been cut 


imperforated. 


Practically every stamp club in the coun 
try condones the practice of sending un- 
solicited approvals. Now that Congress has 
passed a new “Merchandise Act” it will not 
be hard to cause trouble for the dealet 
who makes a practice of sending unsolicited 


approvals, 


Chinese Artist “Paints” With Postage 
Stamps 


On the island of Formosa, an obscure 
Chinese artist has evolved a new kind of 
art, using fragments of postage stamps to 
create colorful pictures. This unknown 
artist first sketches in his scenes and then 
fills them in with pieces of stamps, choosing 
those that will give him the colors he 


desires. 


Decorative post cards bearing his unique 


pictures recently reached America. One 
shows an Oriental cobbler bending over his 
Another 


similarly created, pictures a Chinese royal 


last, mending a_ shoe. scene, 


barge with sails set. 


In the United States, 
various 


postage stamps of 
denominations and colors have 
been employed from time to time to form 
decorative designs for dishes, ash trays 
and similar objects, The idea of using 
stamps for color effects in paintings, how 
ever, is quite unique. 


Edwi ” Brvoks. 
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j MAKE THE FOUNDATION OF YOUR COLLECTION WELL WITH NEWFOUNDLAND 
i stamps. |! have many thousands for sale at lowest prices. ; 
1923 1e-Sc (6) mint, 34c; used, 12c; 10 sets used for ...... ac Bete dis ; $1.00 
1928 1e-S8e (6) mint, 40¢; used, 22c; 10 sets used for : 1.80 
1929 1e-10c (6) mint, 30c; used, 1l6c; 10 sets used for ..... rere , ae - 1.20 
1929 2c on 6c mint, 24c; used, 24c; 10 mint or used .. oP Ciphers 2.00 
1931 15c AIR mint, 24¢c; used, 24¢; 10 mint or used 2.00 
40 different Nfld. (a fine beginning, only ...... Saba 1.00 
i (Payment by Money Order on New York or St. ‘Georges, Nfld. ) e-my-32 
i REV. E. A. BUTLER, Sandy Point, St. Georges, Newfoundland, (Member ASDA) 








AIR MAIL 


Lindberghs East 


The announced flight of the Lindberghs, 
the colonel and his wife, to Japan and 
China is one of the aviation events of the 
year to be carefully watched. 

The Colonel may blaze an air mail route 
to the Orient and if he does, it is possible 
that mail may be carried. 

This will be an event for collectors, as 
it has been suggested, China and Japan may 
issue special stamps for the occasion. 


Latvia 


KARL KOSLOWSKI, in the Philatelic Gossip 


To Latvia belongs the distinction of issu- 
ing the first set of Charity Air Mail Stamps, 
These caused quite a lot of excitement in 
collecting circles on account of the small 
number issued, 5,000 complete sets, of which 
lot a German dealer secured the lion’s share. 

These stamps have been described as 
“Aeroplane over a house, etc.’”’ The Latvian 
Encyclopedia has this much to say in refer- 
ence to the building on this issue: Durbes 
Pils—Dures Castle. 

Dures Castle is in the county of Tukum, 
one kilometer from the town of the same 
name, on an elevated plateau which is sur- 
rounded by a flat plain for miles around. 
As early as the 15th Century this castle was 
ruled over by the vassal Butler, who claimed 
the smaller near by estate of Schlokenbeck 
as his summer residence. In 1818 these 
estates came into the hands of Sch. Von 
Medem, who in 1820 caused the present 
buildings to be remodeled according to the 
plans of the architect Berlitz. 
the stamps. 


As seen on 


In the meantime the surrounding country 
had become thickly populated and the large 


plots of land were distributed among the 
people. Dures Castle, just prior to the 
World War, was claimea by Von Der Rene. 

After the Latvian Government put their 
agrarian program into effect in 1923, see- 
ion No. 59, known as the old Dures Castle, 
with its surrounding buildings and ap- 
proximately ten acres of land, were allotted 
to Dr. Rainis, who in turn presented the 
entire estate to the Latvian Teachers Union 
to be used as a sanitarium for children and 
as a home for the aged. In the castle pro- 
per is housed the Dr. Rainis Museum. 


Hence, “The aeroplane over the house.” 


Here and There in Air Activities 

As this issue goes to press Hibbing, Minn., 
is scheduled to dedicate its airport. Har- 
bor Beach, oe is to have an air pageant 
on July 4. Caro, Mich., was to have a dedi- 
cation on ha 1. Alans, Ore., arranged 
for a special cachet on July 3. 

Other events scheduled for the month of 
July are at Flint, Michigan where an air 
circus is to be held on the 25th and 26th of 
the month. 

Lansing, Mich., will have an air circus 
and airport dedication on July 18-19. This 
event is sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, to whom you may send covers. 


Albany, Oregon, Airport dedication was to 
be on July 8th when N. W. Air Tour visits 
that city. 


Shreveport, La. Municipal Airport dedi- 
cation now definitely set for July 14th and 
you may still send to Chamber of Commerce. 


Galesburg, Ill. airport will be dedicated 
Aug. 1-2 and James Decker of Prairie City, 


Ill. is working for a cachet 
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PRECANCELS 


5 By ADOLPH GUNESCH 


’ Contributions are always welcome. Kindly address the 


Precancel Department when writing. 


How to Start Collecting Precancels 


4 would be very interesting to be able to 


find out just how each of the thousands 
of precancel collectors become interested in 
the collecting of precancels—to find out just 
how they started. Certainly one would re- 
ceive a numerous array of methods used to 
make a start. But, it is safe to say that 
the majority of collectors started by collect 
ing all of the precancels from one city 
probably their home city or some other city 
of peculiar interest to them—or from one 
state. Then as their specialized grouping 
gradually assumed the proportions of a 
complete collection, they branched out into 
other cities and states. 

To us this has proven to be a very good 
method. We would recommend that the 
collector take a city such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia or San Francisco to start 
with. Any one of these cities would be in- 
teresting both because of its historical and 
geographical importance, and because these 
cities have issued hundreds of varieties 
enough to give the collector a good start in 
precancel collecting. 

In order to start such a collection, the he- 
ginner should buy city sets and packets of 
precancels from his particular pet city. 
These sets and packets are frequently ad- 
vertised in the leading philatelic journals. 


After the commoner varieties have found a 





resting place in his collection, then want- 
lists sent to precancel dealers will furnish 
the missing numbers at a reasonable cost. 
We are at all times able to fill a large per- 
centage of any want list sent us. On stamps 
| 


ordered in this manner, we give a discount 


of 50 per cent from th 


There are numerous advantages in thi 


proposed method of precance collecting 


The foremost one is that the collector will 
be able to become perfectly familiar with 
the details of precancels much quicker and 


much easier if he confin 





himself to one 


particular group. By adhering to this meth 


ph | + - ] 1 
od, he will not flounder around in the great 
nass of precancels. After completing 


study of one city, the collector is better abl 
to venture forth into the field of genera 
collecting. This should be the ultimate ain 


of every collector. 


It looks like the Chicago precancels wil 
be less common in the future. Most of the 


large mail order houses are using’ metered 


mail, instead of precancels. This seems to 


be true about many other cities. Mr. L 
C. Walter reports that Oklahoma City does 
no longer use precancels at the Parcel Post 
windows. Is this the end of the Precancels? 
We don’t think so, but precancels will cer- 


tainly become scarcer and more desirable. 


Mr. W. H. Field informs me that the 2c 
Sioux City, Ia., 1922 coil U-91 from the late 
Cook collection brought $3.50, which is a 
good price for a stamp cataloging 60c. He 
also writes: The 2c New York, N. Y., coil 
1922 U-91 is worth $5.00 cash. Who claims 


there is no money in precancels? 
Bureau Precancels 


In 1916 experiments were made at the 
sureau of Printing and Engraving at 
Washington with a view to developing this 
system of producing precancels. At that 
time bids for producing quantities of stamps 
with town overprint were taken by post- 
masters in a number of cities and it was 
found that in but three instances that the 
Bureau at Washington could produce the 
stamp cheaper than a local printer would 
produce them. Therefore as an experiment 
along this line the Bureau produced certain 
stamps precancelled for Augusta, Maine; 
New Orleans, La.; and Springtield, Mass. 
These stamps today are the forerunners of 
the present large numbers of Bureau Pre 
cancels that are being used by the Depart- 
ment at Washington and it is recognized 
that these stamps should be classed with 


and collected as Bureau 


Precanceled 
Stamps. 

Since May, 1923, when the 1 cent sheet 
stamp appeared precancelled “New York’”’ 


(Continued ea page 44) 
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TION — SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED OR MONEY BACK. 


General Packets 


275 diff. : : s=@ 2.00 
500 diff. : 2.00 
1000 diff. orie ae 4.50 
2000 diff. 12.00 
3000. diff. oa x 50.00 
5000 diff., an excellent collec- 

tion of al! issues from all 

parts of the country, 

mounted in the Precancel 

Album 150.00 


Fone ~ ° Po 
British Colonial Mixture 

From Australia, India, New Zealand, 
Victoria, ete. All off paper in good 
condition. 


One pound $3.50 
Half pound 2.00 
Supply limited—Order to-day 


postpaid 


Oro= Toney 
The Bargain House For Precancels 
if you have never tried us, you are losing money. Investigate! 
> b Bal x >) “TD = Pl4 bl ® 
GENERAL PRECANCEL PACKETS 
Net 
100 all different precancels of Perforated 12 and Perforated 10 items 
only. This is a scarce packet containing 1898, 1902, 1908 and issues 
thru the 1914-17 Perf. 10 : ; = : __$1.50 
100 all different precancels of the Perforated 11 of the 1917-22 issue. 
Time was when the 1917 issues were common but they are not so 
plentiful now. A very pretty packet Z = = ss 90 
100 all different precancels of the 1922-28 new series, including only local 
printings. No bureau prints. This packet is full of things you will 
not have ee eee - 65 
SPECIAL OFFER: These three packets, 300 all different for 2.00 
T x Y ryan . 
BUREAU PRINTS Precancel Mixtures 
AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES sige eatin 
250 diff. old and new types ---$ 1.00 Packet No. 5 Distee 
500 diff. old and new types —- 2.00 | Grade A, 500 well mixed $ 1.00 
650 diff. old and new types 8.00 Grade A, 1000 well mixed —_ ~ 2.00 
750 diff. old and new types 15.00 SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 
850 diff. old and new types 22.00 Grade A, well mixed 17.50 
1000 diff. old and new types 50.00 Grade B, 500 well mixed . 50 
1500 diff. Net price by Mitchell _ Grade B, 1000 well mixed 1.00 
at least $300.00 175.00 SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 
ALL STAMPS IN GOOD CONDI- Grade B, well mixed 9.00 


This is an accumulation of surplus 
items of United States Precancels, 
well assorted, which we do not find it 
profitable, because of our large over- 
head, to sort, mount or classify. Many 
really good precancels are included. 
Grade A is a better grade mixture 
than Grade B. Of course, both packets 


include some straight edges and 
damaged specimens. 
We sell these packets, “As 1s.” 


Some run better than others. 

One collector has purchased over 
100. They are good for traders or for 
the collector who has the time to sort 
out precancels. 

One thing you can be sure of, you 
get your money’s worth. 


U.S. Postage Stamps 
(not precanceled) 
Mostly old issues, many commemora 
You will like this packet. 
100 different only 


tives, 


$1.00 


ADOLPH GUNESCH 


“Largest Precancel House in U. S. A.” 


9719 PRAIRIE AVE. 


CHESTERFIELD STA. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1925 
Member: American Stamp Dealers’ Association 
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the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 


Washington has precancelled most 


varieties of stamps produced by the rotary 


presses. These precancelled stamps 


known as Bureau Prints, to distinguish 
them from the precancels overprinted local- 


ly. These 
ties of U. S. 


Bureau Prints are major varie- 


stamps and must be included 


in any complete collection of U. S. Postage 
Stamps. 


The Post 


det S 


Otfice Department 


less than 500,000 sheet 


accepts or- 


for not stamps 


or 250,000 coil stamps of any denomination, 


printed on the rotary presses and over- 


printed with the town name, and has sup 


‘d with the exception of the 10¢ Special 





livery and the endwise coil stamps, all 


denominations in sheet stamps from ec to 





10c inclusive, all side coils and the 10¢ 
playing card stamps. Endwise coil or hori- 
zontally perforated stamps from 150 sub- 


ject plates have not been precancelled by 


the Bureau. 
Hungarian Precancels 


Precancels from country are very 


rare and very little is known about their 
former use. Scott TOR and 709 are 


known precancelled dated 1900 to 1906, The 
earliest date known to me is 


June 19, 1900 and the latest date No. 4, 
LO06. 
All Hunegari: 


as follows: 


1902 
Apr. 10 
interesting break on the 


There 


above date 


is also an 


showing only the lower stem of 


the P reading HIRLA. 
still 


I have heard there 


is a different type as the one I men- 


tioned above, yet I never saw it and would 


like to get more information on it. 


Chicago Precancel Club 


Chicago Precancel Club is again 


very active. Thanks to the live Secretary, 
Mr. Milton Freese. Meetings are held 
twice a month. During the summer months, 
only the first meeting (which is the busi- 


the Sev- 


Clark St. The 


is held downtown at 
ern Memorial Room, 105 No. 


is held at the 


ness meeting) 


second meeting 


Various mem 





of the 


are 





HOBBIES 


bers’ homes. The club is planning a bg 
get-to-gether of all precancel collectors from 
Illinois and near-by states early in the f: 
A small Exhibition of precancels may 
held in connection, 


Coil Precancels 


Regular City Types 

Up to the year 1920 the precancels a 
plied to coils were almost always those us 
also for the regular issues. Apparently t 
government did not furnish special cane 
ling devices and in only a few cases did 
precancel to u 
Des Moine 


Rochester we 


cal authorities acquire a 
coils. Chicago, 


New York, and 


} 
hnumober, 


simply on 
Cleveland, 
among this 
used by most places up to tl 
the 


type hand-stamp ha); pened to 


The types 


advent of standard ones were th 
whatever 
furnished to the post-office. Those consist 
ing of a single subject or the rather commo 
group of 5 subjects in a row came in th 
most handy for the purpose altho the large 
hand-stamps with several rows of subjects 
could be used by inking only the top row fon 
each impression on the coil-ribbon. Of thi 
types pictured in the standard catalog thos« 


Th. (3, 


more commonly 


numbered 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 


14, Oe by OU 


the 


been used only seldom or 


and &1 are 
seem to have 


Most 


are 


seen while other types 
not at all. 
of the coils precancelled in this way 
rather uncommon and many are decidedly 


scarce. 


klk ctroplates 
precancelling are fur- 
Most of then 
consist of 100 subjects arranged in 


of | 


Electroplates for 
nished by the government. 
10 rows 


each but some of the plates are only 


this size. ‘hey must be used in a 


printing press. It is obvious that at least 


it is very impractical to precancel coil 


stamps from such plates although at con- 


siderable trouble and waste of ink a coil 
might be so printed. Of course the coil 
could be broken up into strips of 10 and 
these could be attached lightly to a sheet 
of paper and the whole printed. This, how- 


ever, renders the coil useless. Why then, 


should electroplates be used at all for pre- 


cancelling coil stamps? Also it has always 


been possible for post offices to obtain hand- 


stamps or rollers to cancel small lots of 


stamps. There are coil stamps which are 

















1) LY, 1931 


ubtedly printed from electroplates, but 
nost cases it is known that they were 
er made in the course of regular busi 
s. In the other cases it would seem as 
he burden of proof rested on those who 
printed the coils. As the standard cat- 
has been gradually improved many 


h coils have been eliminated and this cat- 
e has omitted them all. 

Q 
The privately perforated coils are in a 
ferent category since they are made from 
perforate sheets which can easily be 


{ 


»] fore the coils 


nted from electroplates be 


made, 


rmany Plans New System of Mail 


y, \ddre SS@E8 


“Frau Minna Winter, 3269856.” This 
.oks like a number of a lifer in a peniten- 
ary, but is merely a sample of how to 
ddress a letter in Germany, if a certain 
lan, now being discussed by German post- 
ffice officials, goes into effect. 

The plan itself is simplicity personified 
or those who have a knack for numbers. 
\ccording to the system, all Germany is 
to be divided into ten larger districts, these 
igain into ten smaller ones, and so on down 
the numerical ladder. It will no longer 
be necessary, when addressing a letter to 
i resident of the reich to name the city, 
the district or the state. The number will 
take care of all that. Its first digit in- 
dicates the larger district, its second one 
the subdivision, its third the subdivision of 
the subdivision. 

Nor will it be necessary for postoffice 
officials to learn hundreds and thousands 
of names, runs the argument of those 
supporting the idea. Merely need they 
learn the numbers of the districts. 

Edwin Brooks. 


Poster stamps of movie stars. with 
albums in which to mount them are being 


sold at the “five-and-tens.” 


“If you keep HOBBIES going the way you 
have started you will have the leading pub- 
lications of the kind—or rather you will 
continue to have the leading publication.” 
Standard Stamp Works, Ind. 





Philatelic Briefs 
By R. T. MuRPHY 
The largest post card in the world was 
delivered to Al. Jolson at Hollywood, Calif. 
It is ten feet long and four and a half feet 
wide. It weighs 200 pounds. 


The Empress Jingo of Japan is the only 
Japanese woman to have her portrait on 
any of the stamps of the Japanese empire. 


Nossi Be is a little island northwest of 
Madagascar. It is of philatelic importance 
because it issued stamps from 1889 to 
1891. Some of the stamps have a high 
catalogue value and are quite rare. It was 
deeded to the French in 1840 and later 
put under the control of Madagascar and 


today it uses the stamps of Madagascar. 


Post Boy, Ohio, got its name from a 
murder victim. It was named after a 


mail carrier slain in early times. 


If this country is divided into postal 


zones will they call the air routes ozones? 


Men are like postage stamps; they have 


to stick to get any where. 





POSTMARKS WANTED 
want to buy for cash ir I quant 
New York City machine postmarks cut 


or uniy ears previous 


t 


JEROME MILLER (IPMS 3) 
2665 Gr. Concourse 
New York City 25c-my-32 








AUGUST 11th 
(OUR S. P. A. 
CONVENTION) 
Sale in Columbus, 
Ohio 





Includes a_esple 

[ Ss plat mt 
strips with imprints, also blocks of 4 et« 
strong in 20th cent nd commemoratives 
also choice Foreig: incis Air M 
overs und 1 flowr iutographed 
Lindbergt Book cat. now je 


M. OHLMAN 


116 Nassau St New York City 














Monuments to a Stamp 


The fine postoffice buildings of the coun- 
of 
monument 


d 
great architectural beauty, 


to the 1 


try, many 


stand as a and 2-cent 


stamp. 
William C. Wood, divi 


sion of classification, postoffice department, 


superintendent, 


Washington, thus illustrated the importance 
of 


the full rate of postage to postmasters from 


exact classification and the collection of 


three states early today. 


Tracing the early history of the classifica- 
M . W ood told 


mail before 1847, when postage was paid in 


tion, about the delivery of 


money and no stamps were used. The use 


of postage stamps was optional for a long 
time. 
The Kansas City Star 
In the last decade alone, 25,000 new vari- 
eties of postage stamsp have been issued, 


our 1,500,000 


Vew 


philatelists. 


York World. 





De Soto Stamp & Coin Co. 
SPECIAL OFFER!! 


ONE DOLLAR 


1 [De Soto album (has space for 
»o00 stamps). 
1 packet of 500 different foreign 


stamps. 

1 perforation 
1000 De Soto hin 
2 approval books. 


» approval cards. 


}. set or 4 World’ Fai é cKets. 
Ask to see our Crown Albums, the 
perfect loose-leaf album. See last 





month’s offer on “Stock transfers 


ind Kansas-Nebraskas!” 


Want lists olicited 


De Soto Stamp & Coin Co. 
105 No. Clark St 
Room 126 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














Club Notes 


Rare and_ beautiful stamp 


at the 


banquet of the Lancaster, Pa., Stamp C! 


were recently shown 


Guests included a delegation from the Ca 


annual 





HOBBi#;: 





collecti S 


tol City Philatelic Society, Harrisburg. A. 


F. Witmer, president of the club, delive: 
of Mill 
president of the Harrisburg club, respond: 
Di. Arthur 
exhibit. 


the address welcome and C, N. 


Gerhart was in charge of t 


Displays of postage stamps a block long 
by the 


class postmasters’ state convention rece! 


were viewed thousands at sec 


ly held in Springfield, Ill. 


Hennan of Chicago won first prize for } 


collection of stamps. 


A display of stamps in unusual surrount 
ings was lately shown by E. J. Lee, the wel 


known Uruguay specialist on boar 


ship recently. This philatelist was retur: 


Montevideo, where, the Ex 
held 


with his collection of Uruguay stamps. The 


ing from 


at 


hibition there, he was so successt 


passengers, of course, consisted largely 
non-philatelists, but there were some among 
had the 


had seen Mr. Lee’s stamps. 


them who been to Exhibition 


an 
By special re 
quest one morning he entertained then 
with his stamps, and while confining hi 


Ss re 





marks to general interest, he also demon- 


strated how the various issues were plated 


Ph ilatelic Magazine Pi 


Teaches Heonomices and Business 


With Sta Hips 


ssue of Better Homes and 


\ recent 


Gardens tells of a banker in a small tow? 


who formed a stamp club for the boys 


in the neighborhood, The boys meet on 


evening each week in the director’s 


roon 
of the bank. Through stamps he has man 
aged to teach them history and economics, 
without any of them realizing his purpose. 


He has 


also 





supplied a good library 
stamp books which the boys delight. ir 
using. The boys are also taught to valu 
stamps, not is possessions in themselves 


symbols of tremendous events ir 


Dr. Clarence W. 














lebris—a whole sheet 


Stalking the Siv-Penny 
Reprinted fron Higen'’s Bulleti: 

he Kingsford-Smith stamps were issued 

March 19. Why this date was 

uly knows. Today’s date (April 1) 

appropriate. The 


chosen, 
iid have been more 
has been chiefly noted for the beau- 
1 example of official blundering and 
ss stupidity hitherto unequalled in any 
lized country. 
ne would imagine, from the monotonous 
ccularity with which our commemoratives 
office 
ild be awake to public demand and pre- 


pear, that the post department 


ed to meet it with adequate supplies. 
instead, we are greeted almost every 
y with the same story —‘‘No sixpennys.” 
some rare occasions there ARE a few 
ailable, and we then see the austere 
P.O. ladies solemnly doling out one copy 
each applicant in a queue as long as 


Xmas, 


inning ones who try to double bank! 


here to And woe betide those 


Most offices re- 


ived ten to forty copies on the first day, 


suburban and country 


nd since then have had no more. In 
ther smaller centers, they have not even 
en the stamp. 
One city stationer who had the good 
tune to obtain a sheet, put some in his 
indow at 2/- each, and had sold out in 
other two 
that N.S.W 
: usual got most of its supplies in broken 
rarity. It 


few hours. Regarding the 


alues, it goes without saying, 


being a 


ooks as if the printing office cannot turn 


1 


1 issue out without spoiling thousands 


ind thousands of sheets. Or it may be due 


other influences. Nuff said. 


Labuan 


Another of Great Britain’s Colonies is 
located in the East Indies, just west of the 
coast of British Borneo, and is an island 
of small size. Thirty square miles of a 
rough mountainous region makes it possi- 
ble for the inhabitants of Labuan to obtain 


their livelihood from coal, timber, sago, 


honey, and fruits. 


Sinee 1844 Great Britain has been the 
sole owner of this midget colony, while it 


British North 


‘ompany until 1906 when it was 


has been governed by the 
Borneo (¢ 


placed under that of the Straits Settlement 


Postage stamps first appeared in Labuan 
Queen Victoria, 


seen on nearly every early British Colonial 


in 1879. whose portrait is 


issue, was shown on these stamps until 1894. 
North Borneo stamps surcharged “‘Labuan”’ 
appeared at the time Queen Victoria stamps 
disappeared and, like most North Borneo 
stamps, they are of brilliant colors and fine 
engravings. Numerous animals, birds, 
plants, and village scenes are portrayed on 


the surcharged stamps of North Borneo. 


Great Britain ceased to issue stamps for 


Labuan after 1906, because during that 


year the beautiful and interesting country 


was placed under the administration of 
Straita Settlement and stamps were issued 
under that name, The passing of this country 
as an independent stamp issuer causes many 
specimen of rare beauty to be forever left in 
the engraver’s mind and the printer’s ink, 
as it takes a country such as Labuan to offe: 
the initiative for productions such as have 


been made for this extinct British Colony. 


Chelsea McCabe. 








UNITED STATES MINT 


COILS 


Always a nice line of these in stock to 








select from As low as 4 catalogue 

Per pair No. 390, 12c; 410, 12c; 412, 12c 
413 $09 (1) 15¢ $41 5 447, $1.5 
48, 25c:; 458, $1.50: 486, 5c; 489, 1 49( 
5e; 491, 10c; 493, 15 15 196, 2 
497, 65e 


SPECIAL: Block 
9¢ Rose Error N« 505, $ 5 


N. S. ceninanen 


118 N. La Salle St. 
Room 213 
CHICAGO 
Opposite the City Hall 
WRITE FOR OUR MONTHLY MAIL 
AUCTION CATALOGUE c-my-32 


ILLINOIS 











BEAUTY SETS 


From our latest list. You will add beauty 
to your collection with these. 

No. Price 

1492 Luxemburg, 1931 air, mint 

1490 Austria, Musicians, 1922 mint 1.25 


wn 
io 
Oo 


1496 Austria, City views, 1923 mint 2.50 
1314 Panama, 1915, '/2-5c pictorial 45 
1281 Liberia, 1923, 1c-75c animals 75 
1002 Liberia, Snake Triangles 35 
1115 Egypt, 1928 Medical, mint 20 


Ask for Western Stamp News 


WESTERN STAMP COMPANY 
121 West 2nd St Los Angeles, Cal 




















(Continued from page 37) 
of steel, the market place for the vast 
mid-continent oil country of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, one of 
the world’s largest consuming areas for 
steel, 


Vew Rives Transportation 

The steamboats with their picturesque 
negro roustabouts are gone, but in thei» 
place has risen a new era of river trans- 
portation, with the Mississippi now bear- 
ing five times the freight it carried when 
he idewheelers were in the heyday of 
their glory. Steel, cotton, lumber, auto- 
mobiles, sugar and a hundred other com- 
modities come to Memphis and leave it 


by water as well as by rail and highway. 


Railroads 
railroads—when you start 
for Memphis for the American Philatelic 


\ssociation’s convention, you'll find it easy 


Speaking of 


to reach. Seventeen lines of ten railway 
systems radiate in every direction from 
Memphis to make it one of the nation’s 
most centrally located convention centers. 
Highways converge at Memphis, for until 
1930 its twin bridges were the only ones 
carrying either highway or railway traffic 
across the Mississippi south of the mouth 
of the Ohio, Nine national highways 

Tennessee’s portion of them unexcelled by 
any southern state and the equal of any 
tate in the East—will bring you _ into 


Memphis if you’re motoring. 


Reereation and Varied Interests 
Memphis’ airport is one of the most com- 
Airlines 


connect with St. Louis, New Orleans, Chi- 


pletely equipped in the South. 


cago and other mid-western points, Other 
lines are projected which will bring you 





i WeEECSEeECTS 
Especially Made for 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Small size 15c 


Large size 30« 


R. MOSORIAK 


6219 Ingleside Ave. 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 











into Memphis by air from New Yo 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville or Dal! 
and the West. 


Golf the year round on seven of t} 
South’s sportiest courses; hunting a1 
fishing the peer of anything in easte 
America on lakes and streams that honey 
comb the lowlands west and south 
Memphis; speedboating on the Mississip 
at the foot of Memphis; lofty bluffs; par} 
and playgrounds, museums and _ publ 
gathering places the equal of many cit 
twice its size, are a part of the welcon 
Memphis will extend to the America 


Philatelic Association. 


Levees that run for hundreds of mile 
to protect lowlands of Arkansas and Missis 
sippi from the great river present a point 
of interest many will want to see—jus! 
two miles across the river via the newl; 
constructed causeway of the Harahar 
Viaduct, opened this year at a cost 0 
$2,000,000 to connect the Harahan bridg 
with the levee-protected Arkansas main 
land across the two-mile stretch of ofte1 
flooded country. 

A river front boulevard that will riva 
Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive, in course of 
construction on Memphis waterfront will 
be another point of interest that many 


will want to see. 


All of these things, however, have not 
been the only factors that have mad 
Memphis in the eyes of the nation the 
city of Successful Conventions, “Organized 
Hospitality” as Memphians have called it, 
has done even more, and with its aid 
Memphis has entertained with = charac- 
teristic southern geniality hundreds of con- 
ventions, national, state and regional, in 
the past decade. 

During the intervening month until the 
convention date when the American Phila- 
telic Association will be here, we shall tell 


you more about Memphis and its “Dixie” 


hospitality. 


HOBBIES 





Wanamaker on Advertising 


Advertising doesn’t jerk. It pulls, 
but if stuck, it will exert an irresistible 
force. Advertising is no game for the 


quit te rs 
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Y) AMP collectors and dealers are wonder- 
ng how soon the new Spanish republic 
issue its postage stamps, 


o official statement on the subject has 


n made, but if the new republic is 
essful it will undoubtedly leave a 
nanent record upon the _ philatelic 
annals of the world in a complete set of 


postage stamps. 
that the 


publican stamps, when forthcoming, would 


lealers predicted Spanish re 


meet with a large sale and the treasury 


would be enriched 
the 


of the new government 


by several million pesetas in sale of 
stumps to collectors. 

For forty-two years the portrait of King 
the Spanish 
England 
the 
countries 
their 


Queen 


appeared on 
Victoria of 


were 


Alfonso has 


tamps. Queen and 
Josef of 


rulers in 


Franz Austria only 


yal European 
years of 


Victoria, 


ve exceeded Ifonso in 


portraiture on stamps, 


th sixty years, having had a few years’ 


ad over the Austrian Emperor. 


To philatelists, King Alfonso always will 
remembered by the beautiful baby head 
the 


hich appeared on all values in the 1889 


ngraving of him at of 5 years 


age 


sue, The same design was used for the 
ssues at that time of Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. It was the work of 


Spanish Issues 


the engraver Eugenio Julia and proved so 


popular in Spanish countries that it was 
retained for about twelve years. 

In 1900, when the King was 14 years 
old, a new issue was brought military 
cadet, and this set remained in use for 
a few years. after Alfonso officially 
ascended the throne in 1902 at the age 
of 16. From 1909 through 1922, a new 
portrait of Alfonso was used, but it was 


small, being subordinated to a fancy frame, 
and was never: popular. 

Alfonso, 
and 


King like King George of 


England King Fuad of Egypt, is an 


philatelist. The 


rraving of the Spanish stamps for several 


ardent printing and en 


years were admittedly poor, and under 


the influence of the King a new and much 


finer set of stamps was brought out in 
1922, in which the lower values showed 
a full face and the three peseta values 


Alfonso in the uniform of a 


They were the work of 


a profile of 


Captain General. 


Don Enrique Vaquier, a prominent en 
graver, and were a marked imprdvement 
over earlier Spanish stamps. This is the 
issue which will be replaced by the new 


republic. 
The Red 
some of the 


They showed portraits of 
. t 


Cross issue of 1926 contains 


most attractive stamps of 


Spain. members 


of the royal family, 


Oklahoma Stamp Collector Has Good Aviation 
Covers 


Associated Press.—Stamp 
Oklahoma, but 


me has come to light who has specialized 


Stillwater via 


: 
ollectors are numerous in 


m obtaining rare aviation stamps and au- 


tographs. 


He is R. E. Dobson, Stillwater, who 
values some of his “covers’’ at more than 
3500 each. 

Collecting stamps is a hobby with Dob- 


son, formerly a civil engineer. 

He lists among his later acquisitions, a 
letter and stamp carried around the world 
on the Graf Zeppelin; a letter carried on 
the first trip of the airship Los Angele 
from New York to Bermuda; a letter car 
Floyd the Josephine 





ried by 3ennett on 











Ford airplane which he flew in the polar 
regions with Admiral Byrd. 

Other in the collection are: 

First stamps used on the mail flight 
across the English channel in 1910. 


Sticker stamps used by Oskar Bider in 


his flight from Berne, Switzerland, to Italy 
in 1913. 
Letters placed aboard the R-100 at Mon- 


treal, Canada. 

A letter posted in Boston and carried on 
horseback and 
N. Y. 1814. The letter is stampless. 

An air mail letter carried by the 
expedition to Fort Chalmers, New Zealand. 

A first day cover of the recent Red Cross 


by stage to Poughkeepsia, 


3yrd 
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Miss 
model for the stamp’s picture. 


Marie Bard, 
Miss Bard, 


person whose 


stamp, autographed by 


| 


the collector said, is the first 


picture has been placed on a United States 
stamp while living. 
An envelope, highly prized by Dobson, 


Walton 


first 


bears autographs of Hinton, said 


by Dobson to be the man to fly the 
Atlantic; Miss Earhart, first 
man to fly the Atlantic; Arthur C. 
first man to fly the 


Amelia Wo- 
Goebel, 
Pacific to Honolulu; 
Farle Obington, said to be the first licensed 
air mail pilot; Frank Hawks, speed aviator, 
and Herbert Wilkins, explorer, 


Americans to Bvhibit Stamps in 


Germany 


According to the New 


York 


America’s leading philatelists are 


Times, sev- 
eral of 
preparing to send the best 


part of their 


collections to the international 


held 


will be the 


stamp ex- 
Au- 


only inter- 


hibition at Hamburg to be 


This 


event of the 


from 
gust 22 to 30. 
national 


stamp year, and the 


grand prize will be an autographed por- 
trait of President von Hindenburg of Ger- 
many. Gold medals and other awards will 
given for the best exhibitions in the vari- 


ous stamp classes. 


Philatelic 
is making a bid for 
that 


The Royal London 
1940, as 


centenary of the 


Society of 
the event in 
mark the 


year will 


} 


first adhesive postage stamp, the 


famous 1- 
black with the 


Queen Vietoria, 


penny engraved head of 


New Australian Issue 


\ new set of stamps, bearing pictures of 


Australian fauna, is to be issued soon by 


the Postal Department. The stamps will 


replace the King’s head 
tended to 


and are in- 
Australia. It 
some months before the 


issue, 
advertise will be 
new issue is ready 
for sale to the 


(Mr. 
number of 


public. The postal director 


Brown) had before him recently a 


designs, including settings in 


which the platypus, bangaroo, kookaburra, 
and iyre bird, appear. 

The stamps will be printed in all popular 
but the King’s head will re- 
main as the imprint of the higher denomin- 
ations. The 


denominations, 


new stamp may become per- 


manent. 
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Yorktown Seal Design Accepted 


News 
seal to be 


from Wethersfield, Conn.—T 
stamped on letters during t! 
first day’s sale of the Yorktown commem: 
rative stamp here October 19, designed | 
Jared B. 
the special committee of the Wethersfiel| 


Men’s 


Standish, has been accepted b 


Business Association. 


The of the Web 
house in the center and bears data relevant 
to Wethersfield’s 
Yorktown, 
sponsor of the 


seal has a_ picture 
in the campaign o 
Wilhard, 


day’s sal 


part 
According to A. C. 
first 

of the special memorial stamp commemo 
150th 
vender of Cornwallis to Washington at 
Yorktown attract letters 
countries, since it is the practice of stam) 


seal, the 


rating the anniversary of the sw 


will from many 


collectors to send letters for cancellation 
at post offices where memorial stamps ar‘ 
first sold. 

Mr. Willard said that Wethersfield’s 


claim for the first day’s sale of the York 
town stamp is based on the fact that the 
Yorktown 
meeting of General Washington and Count 


campaign was planned at a 


French commander, 
Webb 
Washington’s diary, 
May 22, 1781: 
Rochambeau_ the 


de Rochambeau, the 
held at the Joseph 
of this is 
dated at 
“Fixed 


house. Proof 
found in 
Wethersfield, 
with Count de 
plan of the campaign.” 
believed that the 
will 


delivery stamp. 


It is 
tive 


new commemora- 
stamp be the size of a special 
It will be in red and black, 
with a picture of General Washington in 
Rochambeau 
and Admiral De Grasse on either side. The 
special committee of the Wetherfield Busi- 
ness Men’s Association includes Arthur 
Willard, chairman; J. B. Standish, Ken 
neth F. Cramer, H. F. Hanmer, W. S. 
Chapin and S. J. Putnam, president of the 
WB. M, -A. 


the center and of Count de 


Michigan Stamp Club 


The 400th Michigan 
Stamp Club was scheduled for July 4th 
at Amherstburg, The 
Stamp Club has nearly 200 members and 


meeting of the 
Canada. Michigan 


a big celebration meeting was anticipated. 











‘an 


{th 


ran 





Empire State Philatelic Society 


Exhibition 


At the first competitive exhibition held 
the E. S. P. S, at its Club Rooms, 128 
New York. Many choice 


airmail collection were seen. 


52nd Street, 
tamps and 
lidney Lake won first prize with his co 
Netherlands, a blu bbon it 


1 f 
ribing the fact. 


ection of 


Burn Solomon captured the Club prize 











a United States loose leaf albun t] 
is specialized and written up mint issu 
1f United States. A very fine showing 
leed was that of E. E. Elkins of ra 
utographs too numerous to mentior ] 

Zeppelins and he won the first prize 

the Airmail class. ins hold 
sition of trust with the Chase Bank and 

the E. S. P. S. Treasurer, Othe vards 
ere won by Jerome Mille 9 M: Xx Adie 
J, Jaeger, Herbert Grove. In the 
exhibition 2 young ladies unde 18 wo! 
eading honors, first an econd al 


oing respectively to Miss Leig Rac 
Wilson and Miss Marie Lake. Keep u 


he good work, girls. Joe Bush, Preside 


of the Bas. P. »., demonstrate ne 
vay of mounting Airma ( wi 
Stamps on or under Cellophane pay 


United State Zeppelin 


rmail issue in block of 6 and 4 po 


His frame of the 





the eminent Philatelist’s Ha | I 
uist, Charles J. Phillip ind Ha N 
K'onwiser, all of whom are membe f the 
Collectors Club of 50 f 10th Stree N 
Ye H ] Lindquist t 
honorary member of the S. bes ( 
ECVE first and tl d Tue lav of the montl 
t it headquarters at 8 p.m \ t 1 
cordial] nvitec New York colle 
societie wishing to x<hibit the 

tion of stamps or air mail cove ( 


vited to write to Mr. Bush, P. O. Box 91, 


Station N, New York City fe ang 


te nse ee ae es ee ‘ 
I have just finished readir i 


new magazine HOBBIES ar 








Pittsbu rgh 





\ddicts 











[here are between 3,000 and 4,000 stamp 
ilectors in P sburgh, many are wealthy, 
nd people Nave ven known to go crazy 
er the hobby All this we learned from 

M. G. Hanna, th t ! “stamp brok- 

” wh nas a ( \ wn ¢ eve ed ex 
isively to the 1 and ling of rare 
tamvps. 

Mr. Hanna nl », but sn’t new 

the busir Ey he was 14, up 

n New Ker n, he’s been fooling around 
vith then He « n er bus 
Y SS ) T \ ipl oO ears ag 

a ( t nang l ‘ ing i 

We had 1 hat tl nte f Pitts 

surehey the ) vould support an 

fice in a do uilding, but that was 

) M Ha 4 t relate now some 

| t N their own moth- 
( 1 ri is ne? 

g é a ege professor, for 

nstance. wh an’ nicl ist for 
‘ spac n his 

im H oO! hat re 

en his 92,000 irance licy ma 

a, ! ne tO) amps 

I h ) na { ) Y onalre 
me} ( t nen and burg 

i ly’ ! ] ng of t ch 
\ ne ( l ( ipums 
An the little a 4 te apel 
ne Ja { » in the family 

Isl] to pu >10 ) ita cra 

A 3 Pittsburgh ‘ aaron W 

nNe< h 1t he must find 

’ He ta at first tel 

t dealer } afford the hobby. 
out he fell har S nt $30,000 
ct ind ¢ oht o a Ove? 
I 1 tu @ jr 
M Hanna |} 1noeU 1.000.000 tamnps 
T age 
COVE I f five United 
% { \ ¢ ( 1847 le the 

- t O ¢ te ce tol 

ICT A t ta g ix OL 35,000. 
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Labor Expense of Stamp Sales Is 
$15,000,000 Annually 


More than $15,000,000 is expended an- 
nually by the Post Office Department in 
wages the sale of 
postage to the public, it was testified re- 
cently by A. W. Watts, Superintendent of 
the Division of Cost Ascertainment of the 
Post Office Department, during hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with the Department’s pro 
posal to revise parcel post rates. 


for labor necessary in 


The hearing before the Commission is in 
connection with the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s plan to increase the rates on parcel 
post matter for the short hauls and reduce 
the rates for long hauls, as well as to in- 
crease the limit of siz: and 
weight of parcel post packages. The re- 
vision is designed to aid the Department in 
making up the postal deficit. 

The 


well as 


maximum 


Railway Express Agency, Inc., as 


numerous organizations and con- 
cerns which use parcel post service to an 
appreciable extent are opposing the plan. 
The contends that the 


reduction in rates on long hauls coupled 


Express company 


with the increased maximum limit for size , 
and weight will work to the injury, if not, 


the total “extinction” of the express com- 


pany. 


Mr. Watts asked the 
tion of time which the various postmasters 
throughout the country used in the sale of 
stamps, as well as the proportion of time 
the distribution of the 
relation to the total estimated cost of the 
Mr. Watts replied 
that the proportion of time used by post 
in the actual 
to about & 


was propor- 


used in stamps, in 


annual sale of stamps. 


masters and their assistants 
the stamps amounted 


of the total cost. 


sales of 


per cent 


The extra cent charged by the Depart- 
ment in the sale of its books of stamps, said 
Mr. Watts, is charged because of “the added 
convenience to the public,” and not because 
of the cost of the book. The charge of 1-7 
of a cent on 2-cent stamped envelopes is to 
cover the cost of the envelope upon which 
the stamp is embossed, he said. 

The Post Office official 
these items, of course, 
against parcel post 
ascertainment. 


explained that 
not charged 
in the Department’s 


were 


cost 
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Cyprus 

An island in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean, south of Asia Minor, known 
as Cyprus has issued stamps of difficult yet 
beautiful portraits and scenes engraved on 
them. The small island was colonized by 
the Phoenicians and was possessed by nu- 
merous nations until Great Britain acquired 
possession of it. 

In 1880 the first set of stamps was issued 


by this colony. They were British stamps, 


issued before 1880, surcharged “Cyprus” 
and new values. Stamps with the words 
“Cyprus” in the original engraving ap 
peared in 1881. Photographs of Queen 


Victoria and King Edward, were displayed 
on these stamps. 


Numerous other adhesives with designs 
common to British Colonial stamps made 
their appearance throughout the years pre 
ceding 1928. 
lovely set, one of the most beautifully en 
graved, made its debut. Very odd designs 
such as Silver Coin of Amathus; Zeno of 
Kitium, a great Philosopher; Badge of the 
Colony of Cyprus; a map of the colony and 
numerous buildings of great merit are de- 
picted on the stamps of 1928, which com- 
memorate the 50th year of Cyprus as a 
British Colony. 


In the aforementioned time a 


Postage and revenue stamps of Cyprus 
have been printed with the initials “J. A. 
B.” in manuscript, or with “Postal Sur- 
charged” (with or without the J. A. B., the 
initials of Postmaster J. A. Bulmer), These 
are not Postage Due stamps but were em- 
ployed for accounting purposes between the 
chief Post Office at Laranca and the sub 
offices. 


Cyprus furnishes excellent material for 
anyone looking for a small, interesting coun- 
try with stamps of rare beauty, for speciali- 
zation. A complete set of these 1928 stamps 
catalogs about $65.00 and can be purchased 
for less than half that amount. What more 
can a collector ask for? 


Chelsea MceCahe. 


Lunch-Hour Soliloquy 
If I were rich I’d gratify 
A secret, thwarted hobby; 
I’d walk into a big hotel 
And sleep right in the lobby. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
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News From New York 

At a sale recently conducted by M. 
hlman at 116 Nassau Street a used copy 

f the Newfoundland 1 shilling, 1857, sold 
or $250. The 60 centavo, Uruguay, in the 
jeep blue color of the first, 1856, issue 

rought $86, and an unused copy of the 
120 centavo, same issue, sold for $91.50. 

Good prices were paid for many early 
United States issues sold at a recent acc- 
tion by the Times Square Stamp Com- 
vany in the Longacre Building, Broadway 
and Forty-second Street, the highest price 
for a Single lot being $225 for a canceled 
copy of the 1 cent, 1951, issue, known as 
the Type 3 variety. 

A lot of foreign stamps including copies 
of the early German States and Gambia 
from the collection of the late Charles 
Ams, for many years vice-president of the 
Collectors’ Club were put up for sale re- 
cently. 


Representative Ackerman Receives 
Gold Medals 

Through the office of the Secretary of 
State at Washington, Representative Er- 
nest R. Ackerman recently received two 
gold medals which were awarded to the dis- 
tinguished Plainfield, N. J. philatelist for the 
fine collection of interesting postage stamps 
which he sent to the World Exhibition of 
Stamps at Antwerp, Belgium, last August. 
The medals were sent through the office of 
tht American consulate general in Antwerp 
at the request of the president of the ex- 
position, which was under the patronage of 
King Albert of Belgium. 


Mr. Ackerman has been a successful par- 
ticipant in philatelic exhibitions at home 
and broad for some time, his trophies num- 
bering two score or more. He is especially 
interested in visiting out-of-the-way places, 
off the beaten track, like Lichtenstein, An- 
dora, Luxemburg, the Ionian Islands, the 
Canary Islands, and San Marino, a repub- 
lic having an existence of more than 800 
years. In San Marino Mr. Ackerman dis- 
covered a hitherto unchronicled letter of 
Abraham Lincoln wherein acceptance of 
citizenship in the republic by tender of the 
regrets thereof was recognized in a very 
interesting communication which, up to that 
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time, had never been included in the pub- 
lished writings of the great emancipator. 


In this letter, written to the San Marin- 
ians, President Lincoln, who had been in 
office but a few months, showed plainly the 
trend of thought that gave full «xpression 
to the immortal address at Gettysburg. If 
it had not been for philatelic interest this 
notable addition to the writings of the 
savior of his country might still be slum- 
bering among the Tuscan hills, for until 
Mr. Ackerman’s discovery no copy of the 
text was obtainable in any department or 
bureau in Washington. 

-Plainfield, (N. J.) Courier News. 
Quite a Few Stamps 

Sufficient stamps, stamped paper includ- 
ing envelopes and postal cards are issued 
yearly by the federal post office department 
to form a continuous line that would ex- 
tend 22 times around the earth at the equa- 
tor. The average yearly output of postage 
stamps is about 16,000,000,000, or a daily 
output of 54,240,000. Year’s output of 
postage stamps laid end to end would reach 
around the earth ten times. The value of 
these stamps issued yearly is $467,000,000 
or $1,600,000 daily; and it takes 1,000 tons 
yearly or 3 2-5 tons daily of paper to make 
them. Cost of producing postage stamps is 
about one cent for every 125 stamps. 

One of the few portraits of women on 
U. S. stamps is that of Pocahontas on the 
5 cent Jamestown commemorative. 

California ’49er Note 

An exceedingly interesting letter was re- 
cently offered for sale at New York, sent 
from San Francisco, Christmas Eve, 1849, 
by Mars Frommert, addressed to his cousin. 
After telling of the outrageous prices 
charged for foods, (potatoes at $1.50 the 
pound, flour, $5.00 the pint, boots $100.00 
the pair, etc.) the writer describes the 
Great San Francisco Fire which he says 
started in a gambling house. 

The portion that will interest philatelic- 
minded folks is the reference to the abom- 
inable conditions of the Post Office, where 
one must wait 2 days in line to receive let 
ters, and tells of men paying others $10.00 
to $50.00 for their place up front. 
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Nearly Two-Score Pictured on The other men whose portraits hay 
been selected for stamp issues are besid 


Stamps ‘ 
Franklin, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster 
Winfield Scott, Alexander Hamilton, O. H 





( teen P e1 Unit 
re i pez Pe ee Perry, Edwin M. Stanton, William 1 
eee . : Sherman, John Marshall, David D. Fa 
ie im 4] | oe pee ragut, Robert B. Livingston, William H 

oe at Seward, Nathan Hale, Captain John Smith 
i Christopher Columbus and Vasco Balboa 
nelude P : , 

yet There have been a dozen distinct seri 

Th womet ( \] Washington, of regulat postage stamps, with addition 
Queen Isabella . , P ont o each after their issue, There also hav 
ve Indian prince been seventeen commemorative issues 

\\ eer yen Div not counting the Philadelphia centennia 

ents, nd I wnklit art oe . Host stamped envelopes. Those envelopes we: 
fico. have hee ae onlar almost the first to bear a stamp designed 
‘ ' ; , Se erces to commemorate an historic occasion. 
Fits are | ol : aH Adhesive stamp commemorative issues in 
“2 * KS wed °O1 uv clude the Columbian trans-Mississippi, Pan- 
Ma GT re | Grant American, Louisiana Purchase, Jamestown, 





\laska-Yukon-Pacific, Hudson-Fulton, Pan 


es ama-Pacific, Victory, Pils tercentenary, 





Huguenot - Walloon, Lexington - Concord, 


Norse-Am«e ican, P] iladelphia sesquicenten- 


nial, Battle of Wh 





f Plains, Burgoyne 
campaign and Vermont sesquicentennial. 
ta tatue to mat V rton 1 1926 Of Interest to Stanp and Coin 
Collectors 

DO YOU SEND OUT A HEAVY = : 

By J. N. BURTON 





You Can Sav y by Using 

a Comput Te ng - ¥ 
Exact Cost t Posta¢ ) you stamp collectors ever stop to 
think what becomes of the small white 
Ss tnat are cut ut to make the pe rfora 
tior for postage stamps down at Wash- 
ington? Well—they are sold for waste 
nNane vhich amount to 12,000 pounds 


A back in 1890 that the govern- 
me cut the size of the postage stam 
vn one-third to save money, Now the 
pap money of our country has been re 
duced t two-thirds of its original ze 





a < 





some $2,000,000 a year on pape) 


i engraving so the Treasury Expert 
have figured out; to say nothing of the 
uct that it can be handled and counted 
much easie 
Tabrary Magic 
— Acquaintances You say all the bool in 
Price $ i l V all 1 I K 1? 
W rite your library have trick endings? 
LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. Victim of Book Borrowers—Yeah, when 
2810 §. Michigan Ave Chicago, III. + 14 : 
11\ neienoors Co e QO ) they lice no 
lon ! m Vel ney aisappeat 





















































Oe Man's Opinion Fuine d Philat« list 
Weird Hobby 


ri 1 Correspondent 


















































" ; : venty yea iwo,a youny school boy took 
4 The Lo Linge ¢ heecord = 
an interest In stamps and like many young 
{ a m ctarte ‘ tamn eollect ) 
H the troubl A nn Mi } artled a amp collection 
’ } i 4 CO ect y? rowl 1 De the 
n l¢ 9 nK VnO l ey l Il 
: pg tR emer emanate nost complete collection of Holland stamps 
} vorld, a he collector, Dr, C. W. 
ea hod gb L have een bY you tn 
. vos H na Chicaco i cent tered 
wear aes eae sd ay Nov have 
n ure a stamp collec ‘ vow IL hay 150.00 for ; 
and wonder if any of them woul! 
F orth anything to you. Most of then Dr. Hennan has traveled all over the 
1 » rid } { 
9 e collected more than 30 yea o'(), | aq oin ni ? are specimens 
é . “ae : 
money a great deal mo than IL ne Original proofs ad plate riginal etch 
“(| tamps, I had an operation in January ngs Irom rare stamps, diagram showing 
n my husband is nearly TV yea O { rences in Holland stamps of different 
had to borrow money nd it \ dates are all recorded in the 62 volumes 
| 
I t uphill climb Othe se J ud nake up tn umous collection 
y » My Stamps. 1+] ] j } 
! \Ithough Dr. Hennan remains in Chi- 
1] n't \ ? ? . 4 r " 4 4 1 
n If you don in) é yractice medicine, his stamps art 
, t + \\ + 1? 1 
y i may 1 urn nem Wwe € OY, ntinually trav n@ around the vlobe to 
d, \ y \ } +] { | ] + + ] 
you Know, brethren, 1 ne c 1 la nim ! I ne rrea tamp col- 
n- been a chance I would have donated, and ecto f the age. The collection has won 
i ten some othe tamp collect s to orty gold meda at nternational stamp 
nat but nerve \ in ¢ 1S¢ ns au n last ten years The 
L wet over the tamps of ! ( } vere recentl shown at Melbourn: 
il, and though they had been gathered Au alia, and Dr. Hennan received a ea 
years ago, they were worth nothing; blegram info ning hin that his collection 
re were t )] ee stamp ita tne est I it the exhibition 
guling more than voV cents, but in ea 
istance thes« Wel eitnel n a 
led, Nad close pertorations, 01 lipped; SOCTCTY OF Philatelic Americans 
oO } 
ven an ol i-time round-cut enve ype, 
¢ 
I tried to break th news gently. Prol 
' ; 2 
no understane lst nocine Stan rile tol fy ¢ the | nite | 
; luman tuations, Sta and Canada will congregate n Co 
Please ! nbu 10. 11 ar 1? x the th 
ne stamps, nor ask me wh« to sell t ! ty-elghth annual ¢ er f the Society 
Or you. There is not one chance ! ten ol r*hilate : Americal 3, W ch will be held 
housand—that’s giving you the best of the n the Deshler Wallick hot 
mMds—tnat you have a stamp th 
‘ . , ’ 
: ¢ . : ~ } r¢ neduled fo1 tn t two 
‘ rv a doll and yet I have ju 2g 
days of t conventior The ever rf the 
1vough buying a set ) Stam ued 7 
: ; ne da \ ¢ en ove to tne an- 
nontns ago ana tL cost me ; i : 
y dinuet 
week before I paid $10 foi rit stam} 
£{ Saar; so there ain’t no sen I Stan ee \ now? ssue are ex 
tamp game and dont Luss t ected to be ncluded in the various dis- 
And at that my correspondent might ay 
1 + ; ld 4 
ave a single Stamp in some old INK 2 
‘ Entertainment a 
‘ | 
vorth $1000 cash, 
1 ) Fort Columbus, 
rt have seen sever: Id trunk put 
lave een everal | ru c ] r 4 
Bu I é ‘ Columbus Zoo and o 
no $1000 stamps. 
Yet, it has been done. That’s what George W. Linn, a member of the Wil 
» ke ! g 
stamp 
i 
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POSTMARKS 








Tnewpensive and Has Unusual plies a postmark itself, which in turn ma 


Possibilit be sent to the young collectors. 


RAL 


Uncle Bob told me this confidentially, {G 


fear it would flood his mail to staggerin; 


\ hobby that Is ga > IN popularity Is proportions, so if my telling it causes you 
the collecting OF pe alKs. atid to worry him for postmarks, be a good eg 
the east ¢ ! f aay, and inclose the postage needed to mail then 

ince everybod) ‘ es Ute t is there- to you. Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
fore ea ( y ] 1 ro ( ect y 
W t it X} ! \ ‘ A { ‘ ¥ ¥ 
A ( AnnHY Scot 

WOOt laying a ! Int 
then ; not, a 1 : { 

\ In a remote part of Scotland the post 

41 ittice was also the local store. A postoffic 
A na ( ! { } if ne j . a 

inspector found fault with the way the 
stma 5 


postal business was being conducted. On 


loavi . } | 
leavy g » 


1e remarked, with a lofty air: 





will hear from me, my man, whet 


Uneli Boh Ts Kept Bus { I 4 ’ 


return to headquarters!’ 


This was too much for the harassed post 





Une Bob, fame, whose all 1aster, who disappeared for a moment, to 


service st Ss are as m nost as those return with a candle-box under his arm con 
radio in Chicago, is being besieged by taining two books and a few stamps. He 
requests Irom hls tiny fans t “Save post- held the box at arm’s length toward the 
marks” for them, inasmu as Uncle Bob inspector 
s a heavy mail puller you’d think he would “Here,” he said “take your bloomin’ post 
be able to service +} wre Powe site in att aa 
marks, but the demand has been almost out 
numbering e su} Postage stamps are desiened bv 4] 
ge stamps are designed by the bu- 
One good thing about the heavy demand, reau of engraving and printing, subject to 


nat eacn request ietter sup the approval of the postmaster general 
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Interesting Stamps 


Hejaz—‘The Land of Pilgrimage’ 
hrioht 


he Hejaz stamps are large, bright, mys- 


tesious, totally incomprehensible. Many of 


m are covered with bewildering Inserip- 


tions in which blackest magic might be con- 


led. 

Hejaz is notable for the holy cities of Is 
lam: Mecea and Medina, birth and burial 

ce of the prophet Mohammed. The last 


1 were Issued 


imps of this fantastic lan 
1925. In that year, Abdeb-Aziz es-Saud 
Saud, valiant sulton of Negri, swooped 


wn over the deserts with an army and 





tacked the land of pilgrimage to his own 


naln, 


The Toughra 
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any Turkish stamps is the Sultan’s sig- 


iture, called a “‘toughra.” The first tough 
was made hundreds of years ago by a 


iltan who dipped his hand in blood 


and 
amped a treaty with it. In a modern 
izhra you may still see, curiously di 


+ } ht 


rted, the palm with a thumb on the rig 


ttle finger on the left, and three middle 


ngers above. Within the “palm” of every 


toughra is written the name of the sultan 


nd the boast “always victorious.” 


The Death Mask Stamp 


I 


The innocent looking Serbian stam} 


led in 1904 cunningly conceals a tale of 


orror. In 1903 King Alexander 1 
a, was atrociously murdered. A new is 


ie of stamps which bore &is portrait wa: 


estroyed and another issue was printed 


epicting the profile 


George (an early Serbian p 





King Peter, who succeeded 


throne. But turn upside down ar 





tamps of this issue, look closely, and 


vill discover the gruesome and distorted 


eath mask of the muidered Alexane 
skillfully worked into the picture! TI 
antastic and clever revenge was cred 


the mother of the dead king. 
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Se] you stamp coll 





Air Mail collection. In busine 
INTERNATIONAL STAMP SHOP 
885-7 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y tf 
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The Value of a Stamp Hobby 


There is much to be learned in the hob 
yy of postage stamp collecting which pro- 
ably accounts for the fact that many a 
acquires so much 


to 


fan gets so enthused anc 
information he suddenly becomes, s« 


speak, a professional and finds himself in 
a lucrative business. 

For stamps have a money value. Rare 
issues have sold at times for large sums. 
lack Mauritius of 1847 has 


The one penny b 


The one penny 





red or British Guinea of 1851 was sold 





! after the war for $32,000 to a Swiss 
lector. The only specimen of its kind in 
existence, it had been confiscated by the 
French government from an “interned” 
German museum colle¢ n 
Collections bi ng fortunes. The British 
museum has an exhibit value at $750,000. 


Every important auction held at intervals, 





end is not yet In 1845 ¢ rovernment 
gave local postmasters in Baltimore, Md.. 
and Brattleboro. Vt.. ne rmission to print 
their own stamps These issues.are now 


scarce and their worth increases from veat 
Art studoants fs . . 

rt students find the designs on various 

postage stamps worth considerable study 

“7 1 4 7 r i 4 ? . 

The historian car race great events and 


ne geographer can explain boundarv lines 
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( ds of world chang litical affairs 

There are many, of course, wh are tor 
er ae m 

IS\ W tne n err toys oT todav to 

orth +} : 1 ’ 
h ( yesterday. For 

1 Late must ave time te hilate 

lwo stamps, however, wil] always com 

ind univer ind arti attention. 





! Ip pe u hand corner of 
th envelope which holds a check. The 
ther nestles on the scented tationery bear 
! ad message more mportant than the 
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OTTO EDENHARTER, Zeppelin Mail 
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HOBBILLS 
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The Cincinnati Numismatic Association, the Baby Corporate Member of the 
American Numismatic Association will be host to the Annual American 
Numismatic Association Convention in Cincinnati, August 29 to September 3. 
HOBBIES, as announced in the June issue, plans to co-operate by featuring 
numismatics in the August issue, and by having representatives at the con- 
vention. Numismatists are especially invited to share in this special mumber. 


Largest Coin in World 


The largest coin in the world was re- 
cently scheduled for sale by auction in 
London. 


It is a Swedish four daler piece, weigh- 
ing 6% pounds. It is ten inches square. 
The coin, with an original value of about 
$3, was struck in copper in 1731, when gold 
and silver were almost unobtainable, 


The largest British coin is the silver 
pound piece of Charles I. It is about two 
inches across. 





Coleman Coins Offered 


United States silver and copper coins, 
comprising the collection J. C. Coleman, 
were to be sold at auction last month. 
Among the half dollars were copies of the 
first year of issue, 1794, and a specimen 
of the 1795 mintage. The copper cents 
began with 1793. 


The sale included consignments from 
many other collectors, There were some 
medals, of which one was a silver medal 
struck in Boston following the death of 
Washington and worn in the Masonic 
funeral procession three weeks after his 
death, 


Among the early Colonial coins were 
specimens of the Massachusetts pine-and- 
oak- tree shillings, Colonial and Civil War 
paper money and a variety of old-time 
bank bills, 


How Dixie Got Its Name 


Even though the song “Dixie” brings 
thoughts of something quite different from 
money, says the Associated Press, the pre- 
civil war $10 bill of a New Orleans bank 
gabe the name “Dixie” to the south. 

Fred W. Thompson of the First and 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., so told the young money experts of 
the American Institute of Banking con- 
vention recently. 

“The principal bills issued by a bank in 
New Orleans before the War Between the 
States were in $10 denominations,” he said. 
“They were engraved in English on one 
side and in French on the other. On 
the French side the word ‘Dix’ was very 
prominent; as you know it means ‘ten.’ 

“The Americans throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley who did not know the French 
pronunciation called the bills ‘Dixies’ and 
Louisiana came to be known as ‘The 
Land of the Dixies’ or ’Dixie Land.’ This 
inspired Dan Emmett, who in 1859 com- 
posed the original ‘Dixie Land’ for a 
minstrel show, then performing in New 
York. He embodied in it the expression 
he had so often heard: ‘I wish I were in 
Dixie.’ This song was later written by 
General Albert Pike, who gave it the battle 
thrill that makes ‘Dixie’ immortal and 
stamps the name ‘Dixie’ upon the south.” 


“IT received your May and June issues of 
HosBIES and it is without a doubt Amer- 
icv’s foremost magazine. I receive hundreds 
of magazines each week and yours is King 
of them all.”—R. GILMORE, Hartford, Conn. 
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UNITED STATES CENTS 


By C. E. Brices 


v= most popular, the most sought for, 

the most collected of all United States 
coins are the one cent pieces, Their are 
a number of things that contribute in 
placing these coins in that position. Per- 
haps the foremost is the fact that the 
range of price of these pieces is so great. 
For a few dollars a collector can pur- 
chase a complete set of all dates in fair 
condition, but to get all dates and varie- 
ties in uncirculated condition would cost 
several thousand dollars. Another reason 
for their popularity is their almost com- 
plete coinage years. The cents have been 
coined .continuously {from and including 
1793 to the present date, with the single 
exception of 1815, None have ever been 
found bearing this date. Also the difference 
in color of these pieces make them very 
attractive as a collection. They vary from 
the brilliant original red through all shades 
of steel blue and drab to an almost jet 
black even in uncirculated condition. Then 
there are the die varieties that give the 
collector an almost unlimited field of study 
and research. No other denomination of 
the United States coins can compare with 
the cents in this respect, Several years 
ago fifty-six varieties of the single date 
of 1794 were described and catalogued and 
others are still coming to light. 

The design of the first cent minted in 
1793 shows the head of liberty with flowing 
hair and facing to the right with a chain 
of thirteen links on the reverse and bars 
and strawberry vine on the edge. It con- 
tained 203 grains of copper. This weight 
was maintained with slight variation until 
1858 when the policy of using one cents 
worth of copper in each piece was aban- 
doned. There are twelve known varieties 
of 1793, The cent of 1794 shows liberty 
with flowing locks but with a cap on a 
pole over the left shoulder. In 1795 the 
design was again changed, and the head 
of liberty is supposed to be a likeness of 
Martha Washington. The reverse shows 
a wreath of olive and the edge is lettered 
“One hundred for a dollar.” The cent of 
1808 shows a profile of liberty with in- 


scribed fillet and facing to the left. This 
design was used until 1816 when a new 
design of liberty appeared with the coronet 
inscribed “Liberty.” In 1858 the cents 
were reduced to nearly the size of the 
present issue and contained about 12 per 
cent nickel and were known as the white 
or nickel cents. This composition of metal 
was used until 1864 after which pure 
copper was again used. Dates from 1864 
to 1908 are known as the Indian Head 
cents but the head is that of a small boy 
dressed to represent an Indian. This de- 
sign was changed in 1909 and in this year, 
the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth, the first coin to bear the likeness 
of a former president of the United States 
was minted, 

All cents were struck at the home mint 
in Philadelphia until 1908 when cents were 
minted at San Francisco and are to be 
distinguished by a $ letter “S” on the 
reverse. The coinage was commenced at 
Denver in 1911 with a letter “D” as a mint 
mark, 





Hunt Buried Treasure 


According to the Associated Press Ger- 
man farmers in upper Augusta Township 
near Sunbury, Pa., are searching for a 
mythical buried treasure, which if found, 
will probably replenish the ranks of the 
early scarcities; perhaps such as the 1844 
dollar. Three families claim ownership of 
the hoard, which is said to be no Iess than 
100 years old. 

The Associated Press continues: 

“The money was reported buried 100 
years ago by Peter Oberdorf, Sr., a 
prosperous farmer who trusted neither man 
nor bank and secreted his money in the 
ground near the grave of the original 
settler of the site, Martin Warfel, who 
established a homestead there in 1720. 

“Oberdorf told no one of his fortune 
until on his death bed. Then he called a 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Stroh, according 
to family traditions, and told her of the 
treasure, hidden near the Warfel grave 
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in line with a certain fence and tree. 

‘Mrs. Stroh proved equally secretive con- 
cerning the money and kept knowledge of 
it to herself until a year before her death, 
about forty years later, 

“She had not spoken of the money be- 
fore, she is reported to have said, because 
she had no need for it and feared that 
knowledge of its existence would cause 
trouble within the family. Those to whom 
she told the tale were not so scornful of 
money and immediately started to search 
for it. But the fences and other land- 
marks had been moved in the intervening 
years and even the exact location of the 
Warfel grave was in doubt. 

“Finally the searchers determined on a 
probable location and awaited springtime 
to renew their hunt, 

“During the winter dispute over the 
ownership of the fortune, if found arose. 
Heirs to Peter Oberdorf claimed it: de- 
scendants of Mrs. Stroh to whom it was 
reported given by the original owner held 
it was theirs; and the occupants of the 
farm entered their claim. 

“The dispute widened and the hunt aban- 
doned. That was forty years ago. Since 
then the families regarded any attempt to 
find the treasure a waste of time. 

“Recently the story was recalled, old 
documents relating to the money and to 
the boundaries of the land reread and the 
search renewed. 

“Survivors of each of the original 
claimants await developments to reassert 
their claims to ownership of what is be- 
lieved to be a sizeable fortune in gold and 
silver coin.” 





First Five-Dollar Bill 

The first $5 bill ever issued by the 
United States, dated March 10, 1852, is in 
the possession of A. D. Millhouse, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. His father obtained it that year 
and seeing it was stamped “Series A. No. 
1,” saved it. It has been in the family 
ever since, having enjoyed a lifetime of 
idleness regardless of several panics. 

—Capper’s Weekly. 


“T received Hopsies for April, and I must 


thank you for it. At the same time I must 
congratulate you for its very high standard 
and excellence throughout. May it have 
further success for which you have my very 
best wishes.”—W. R, Gart, Malta. 
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What's Wrong With This Story? 
By ROLLo E. GILMORE 


A party of tourists were going through 
the old Egyptian tomb country, where 
King Tut’s tomb and that of Rameses II, 
and other ancient rulers are located. One 
of the tourists kicked up a metal piece. 
He examined it closely, and discovered that 
it was an ancient coin, bearing the legend, 
1200 B. C. Desiring to make certain its 
authenticity, he inquired of the guide. The 
guide informed him it was such a coin, 
and that he had made a valuable discovery. 

He stated, however, that there is an 
Egyptian law which gives Egyptian au- 
thorities first choice of all articles of 
ancient value which are found in the coun- 
try. The guide thereupon took the coin 
away from the tourist and sent it to the 
Egyptian Museum at Alexandria, where 
it is exhibited today, an interesting his- 
torical curiosity of ancient civilization. 
What is wrong with this story? Answer 
printed on page 63 of this issue. 





A Debunked Buffalo Nickel 

“It is altogether too bad about Chief Two 
Guns Whitecalf,” says an Associated Press 
report, “but that is not his face on the 
buffalo nickels, 

“Ever since the present 5-cent piece was 
designed, about fifteen years ago, there have 
been stories to the effect that Two Guns was 
the original of the Indian head. Today 
James E. Frazer, who designed the coin, 
wrote the Indian office that he had never 
seen Two Guns, but had used three differ- 
ent Indians to obtain the design. One was 
named Irontail, another was Two Moons, 
a Cheyenne chief, who now is dead. Frazer 
has forgotten the name of the other. 





$500 TO $1000 REWARD FOR THE 
CAPTURE OF THE 
1804 DOLLAR 
information we offer the 
Salt City Coin Book Illustrated. Listing 
hundreds of Coins, Tokens, etc., showing 
Market Prices we pay for those listed, 


Compiled by 
BARNEY BLUESTONE 


Central New York’s Largest Numismatist 
Dealer 
117 Cumberland Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Price thirty-five cents. 
Special rates to dealers in lots of fifty 
er more. 


For further 
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Early Iowa Currency 


By M. SORENSEN 


UE to the foresight and sound judgment 

of the Territorial, and later State Leg- 
islature, Iowa was never infested by speci- 
mens of the true breed during the “wild 
cat” period. This is not saying that “wild 
cat” currency did not circulate here, but like 
all good laws the Iowa banking laws were 
evaded by speculators. Currency from the 
surrounding territory was brought in, and 
certain Iowa bankers and business men es- 
tablished “banks” outside of the state and 
printed currency, which was brought in to 
circulate here. Several such banks were es- 
tablished in Nebraska Territory, and cur- 
rency circulated in Iowa from the Western 
Exchange, Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
the Bank of Florence, The Platt Valley 
Bank, the Nemaha Valley Bank, and the 
Bank of Fontanelle. Notes from several of 
these banks were floated by Cedar Rapids 
firms. 

During the Territorial period the only 
chartered bank established in what is now 
Iowa was the Miners’ Bank of Dubuque. 
The lead mines near Dubuque were respon- 
sible for the early settlement of commer- 
cial importance of the city. Lead has been 
discovered, in this region by the Indians, and 
the mines were later developed by Julien 
Dubuque during the period of the Spanish 
possession of the trans-Mississippi country. 
In 1836 the legislature of the Territory of 
Wisconsin, of which the Iowa country was 
then a part, granted a charter to the Min- 
ers’ Bank of Dubuque. The terms of in- 
corporation and other rulers for the bank 
were on a sound basis, but because the di- 
rectors of the bank did not live up to these 
rules, and after a somewhat stormy exist- 
ence, it had its charter revoked in 1845. 
Among the irregularities may be mentioned 
that at one examination of the bank’s af- 
fairs, it had instead of the prescribed 
amount of specie as security for issued cur- 
rency $50,000 in notes of the Jackson 
County Bank, Michigan. This was a no- 
torious “wild cat” bank, as the following 
facts had been revealed by an examination: 

“Gold coin was exhibited loose in a draw- 
er, which, being counted; amounted to the 
sum of $1037.78; about $150 in loose sil- 
ver was also counted. Beneath the counter 
of the bank, nine boxes were pointed out 


by the teller as containing $1000 each. The 
teller selected one of these boxes and opened 
it; this was examined, and appeared to be 
a full box of American half dollars. One 
of the Commissioners then selected a box, 
which he opened, and found the same to 
contain only a superficies of silver, while the 
remaining portion consisted of lead, and ten- 
penny nails. The Commissioner then pro- 
ceeded to open the remaining seven boxes; 
they presented the same contents precisely, 
with a single exception, in which the sub- 
stratum was window glass broken into small 
pieces.” 

The currency in Iowa during the period 
preceeding the Civil War was typical of 
the condition that then obtained in the 
West. There were no banks of issue lo- 
cated in Iowa, but several nearby States 
had banks of issue which flooded Iowa with 
their depreciated notes. The “free bank- 
ing” system was adopted in Illinois in 1851, 
in Indiana in 1852, and in Wisconsin in 
1853. Many of these banks were banks of 
circulation only, and were located at out- 
of-the-way places. An Iowa pioneer de- 
scribed one of these “wild cat” banks in the 
following language: 

“I visited one of these banks once. It was 
in a logging camp in the thick woods near 
the east shore of Lake Michigan. It was 
about 8 feet square, 8 feet high, made of 
rough boards, flat roof, with one smail 
sliding window, a plain board shelf, on 
which the notes were signed, a small door, 
over which, in red chalk, was the name of 
the bank. It was never occupied but once. 
When I saw it, the bank was closed.” 

In 1856 two men interested in the great 
number of bank notes in circulation, found 
passing as money in Iowa City, the bills 
of more than 300 banks, two-thirds of them 
below par. 

Prior to the panic in 1858 there was a 
general distrust of currency, banks and 
bankers. The second Cedar Rapids bank 
was started by Ward and Bryan in 1853, 
but because B. S. Bryan bought a new top 
buggy and a fine horse public suspicion was 
aroused and the bank was forced to close 
its doors. 


Continuation of this article by Mr, Sorensen, 
will appear in ah early number of HOBBIES. 
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Government Doesn't Pay for Rare 
Coins 


The United States government does not 
pay to receive a premium on any issue of 
coins or paper currency, domestic or for- 
eign. Persons who wish to dispose of what 
they consider rare and valuable coins should 
get in touch with the private coin dealers 
found in all large cities. Rumors sometimes 
spread through the country that the treas- 
ury department is planning to “call in” cer- 
tain coins and notes at a high premium. 


The United States government has never 
“called in” any coins or paper currency and 
the origin and purpose of these false rumors 
are not known. In 1929 a false rumor was 
started, probably as a joke, that the gov- 
ernment would pay 25 cents for every In- 
dian head 1-cent piece presented at the Chi- 
cago Centennial in 1933. Many people went 
to great pains and trouble to collect large 
numbers of these coins with a view f get- 
ting the government premium. 


In reply to thousands of communications 
received as a result of this false report the 
treasury department in 1930 said: “The 
government pays no premium upon any is- 
sue of coins. There is no premium whatever 
offered by the government on Indian-head. 
l-cent pieces. There are millions of them 
in circulation.” 

—The Pathfinder. 





Urn Filled With Old Roman Coins 
Found Buried in Germany 


An unusual historic find was made re- 
cently in the “Lausitz,” a district way in 
the east of Germany, near the Czecho-Slo- 
vak border, when a farmer dug up an urn 
filled with rarest Roman coins, from the 
time of the Roman emperors. 


The precious urn was buried only a short 
distance below the surface. It contained 
coins with the imprint of Octavian, Vespasi- 
an, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Antonius, and 
Marcus Aurelius. It seems remarkable that 
yonly the good emperors of Rome were rep- 
resented, while coins from men like Nero, 
Commodus, and Cladius were not found. 


Experts are busy trying to ascertain how 
the urn got as far north. It is surmised 
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that some barbarian of the time acquired it 
somehow, by exchange or theft, and brought 
it to Germany with him. 

—Edwin Brooks. 





In the Hands of Collectors 


A news note from Seattle, Wash. asks: 


“What has become of the ‘Ezra Meeker’ 
or Oregon Trail half dollar minted more 
than two years ago and sold to provide a 
fund to erect monuments along the road 
traversed by pioneers and their ox teams?” 
Collectors have been active in the Pacific 
Coast states since the death of Mr. Meeker 
trying to obtain the last Congressional coin. 


The coin bears on one side a prairie 
schooner, on the other side of the figure of an 
Indian facing a map of the United States. 
Six million of the coins were minted and 
fully half the coinage was sold in three 
Pacific Coast states. 


Most of these coins are said to be in the 
hands of collectors. . 





Answer to Fallacy Story 


A coin made previous to the Christian 
Era would not be dated “Before Christ,” 
because time was not figured in that 
manner till after Christ came. 








COINS 
Hundred Mixed Copper and Nickel, 
$1.50; 100 Mixed Copper and Nickel, 
$10.00; 30 Diff. Nickel, $2.00; 50 Diff. 
Silver, Nickel and Copper, $3.00; 
All Postpaid except 1,000 this is Express 
extra. ap-32-c 
THE FAIRWAY 
237 John Marshall Pl. Washington, D. C. 

















COIN COLLECTORS 


To introduce our monthly bargain 
bulletins, we will send you, by return 
mail, one very old, fine, silver coin; 
one very old and scarce copper and 
monthly bulletins of ordinary to very 
rare U. S. and foreign coins for twenty- 
five cents. t-f 
(You will also note our novel offer of one 
fine, free coin each month). 


SOUTHAMPTON COIN 
EXCHANGE 
5427 Nottingham 





St, Louis, Mo. 
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Local Newspaper Can Help 





Would you like to see some interest in Numismatics started in your city? Then 

call your city editor’s attention to the efforts of the East St. Louis, (Ill). Jour- 

nal in this respect. The following data taken in part from The Journal, even 

though of only local news interest shows that much public enthusiasm can 
be aroused. Such is of benefit to the numismatic cause. 


WIDOW OF NOTED ACTOR JOINS HUNT 


HE collection of old coins is apparently 

a universal hobby. From the results of 
The Journal’s effort to find some of the old- 
est coins in East St. Louis it is shown that 
persons in all walk of life are interested, in 
such collections. It holds a romance that 
few people can resist. 

One of the latest to become interested in 
The Journal’s effort is Mrs. George Prim- 
rose, widow of the internationally known 
minstrel, who exhibited an 1807 half dollar 
to the “old coin” editor recently. She ob- 
tained the ancient coin two years ago at 
the Belmont race track in New York in 
payment of a race bet. 

Mrs. Primrose, whose company has just 
completed a tour of the Radio-Keith-Orphe- 
um theatre circuit, is visiting in East St. 
Louis at the at the home of Mrs. E. M. 
Hutchinson, 2631 St. Clair Ave., Her hus- 
band. has been dead 12 years, but his name 
has been before the public for 64 years 
now. He was much older than Mrs, Prim- 
rose, who was his third wife. 


The hands of time insofar as old coins 
are concerned continued to be shoved 
backward today when Robert Murphy dis- 
played the oldest silver dollar yet en- 
countered by the old coin editor. It was 
minted in 1799 and has been in the Murphy 
family 50 years. Murphy found at one 


of the downtown banks that this dollar 
was now worth $1.35, 

What is believed to be the largest col- 
lection of old coins in East St. Louis is 
that of A. S. Delano, an employee of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, who stated that 
the face value of his collection, now in- 
cluding foreign coins, was $600, He listed 
some of his oldest coins as follows: 

Half cent, 1797; one cent, 1794; 2-cent, 
1864; 5-cent, 1866 (the oldest nickel 5-cent 
piece minted); 3-cent, 1862; half dime, 











HALF DOLLARS—BRAND NEW 


LE Send ps eesew en Gerry erereees $1.25 
ee. ice ete whee exes re ee 

1925 Stone Mountain .... 
1925 Ft. Vancouver ...... 





1926 Oregon Trail 


1921 Alabama with cross ........... 2.25 
BENE DIO sevice cceseueosedaces 85 
Ee SNUID - 65 00.0 +80 es kheewseevener 6.56 


Kindly enclose 15c with order for 
registration fee. c-ap-32 

COMMEMORATIVE COIN 
EXCHANGE 


Mankato Minnesota 

















Can You Beat These Dates, | 
Old Coiners 





Oldest coin—O. L. Banks, a 1670 
Portuguese 10-cent piece, 

Oldest United States coin—Flor- 
ence Henry, a 1783 1-cent piece. 


Oldest silver dollar — Robert 
Murphy, 1799. 
Oldest 50-cent piece—Charles 


Huschle, 1795. 

Oldest 25-cent piece—Hugh R. 
Elms, 1821. 

Oldest 20-cent piece—O. G. 
Rawson and S. Delano, 1875. 


Oldest 10-cent piece—Martin 
Lowery, 1820. 
Oldest 5-cent piece—O. G., 


Rawson, 1794, 

Oldest half dime — Garland 
Black, postoffice clerk, and M. M. 
Bosworth, 1838. 

Oldest 3-cent piece—O. G, Raw- 
son, 1853. 

Oldest 2-cent piece—Mrs. D. W. 
Schaffner, O. G. Rawson and A, 8. 
Delano, 1864. 

Oldest bill—O. L, Banks, 5-cent 
“Shin plaster,” 1862. 

Oldest half penny—A. S. Delano, 
1797, 
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1849; 10-cent, 1827; 25-cent, 1834; 20-cent, 

1875; half dollar, 1830; one dollar, 1842; 
trade dollar, 1877; gold dollar, 1849 (the 
first gold dollar minted). 

C. C. Lambert of the Illinois state high- 
way department possesses a half dollar 
minted in 1806, 

Another large collection is that of M, M. 
Bosworth, a postal clerk. It consists of 
the following |coins: An 1823 dime, an 
1829 dime, an 1832 penny, an 1835 quarter, 
an 18385 5-cent piece, an 1843 penny, an 
1858 dime, and 1854 quarter, an 1856 quar- 
ter, an 1857 quarter, an 1857 penny, an 
1861 gold dollar, an 1865 silver 3-cent 
piece, an 1865 penny, an 1865 2-cent piece, 
an 1866 silver 3-cent piece, an 1867 silver 
5-cent piece, an 1867 2-cent piece, an 1869 
3-cent piece, an 1877 trade dollar, an 1883 
silver 5-cent piece, an 1891 “paper” dollar. 

An English 2-shilling piece minted be- 
fore the opening of the revolutionary War 
is in the possession of Mrs. Iva Leezy, 
waitress. It is equivalent to 50 cents in 
United States money, is about the size 
of a quarter and was made in 1773, She 
received it from her mother. 

Mrs. Val Dippel, has an 1830 half dollar, 
in 1893 Columbian half dollar, an 1868 
i-cent piece, an 1869 5-cent piece, an 1853 
aalf dime, an 1858 half dime and an 1851 
3-cent piece. 

J. F. Wilson, has pennies minted in 1832, 
1847, 1887 and 1841, and a Columbian half 
dollar from 1839. 

James Boney, has an 1824 half dollar 
inscribed with 13 stars. 

Mrs. C, Allen, has a French 10-cent piece 
minted in 1854, with the head of Napoleon 
III engraved; an 1876 Canadian penny, and 
1849 California golf piece. 





Red Glass From Gold Coin 


RoBert PICKETT HELM, in World’s Work 


Many are the formulas for tinting glass. 
A bit of finely powdered coal goes into the 
pot, for instance, and glack glass emerges. 
Blue is the child of cobalt. Managanese 
tints the product green. 

The rare element selenium turns the out- 
put to transparent gold. And gold-gold in 
a $20 minted double eagle—produces the 
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finest of all tinted glass, a rich, royal ruby. 

There is a tale that this king of colors 
came to its throne by accident; that one day 
years ago a workman spilled a double eagle 
from his pocket into the melting pot as 
he leaned over it. However that may be, 
the $20 gold piece has become the coloring 
agent of best ruby glass. 

The coin, dissolved in acid, is mixed into 
a 300-pound batch. There are other metals 
in the alloys of a $20 goldpiece, notably 
copper, but whether the gold or the alloys 
are responsible for the gorgeous coloring 
effect is as yet undetermined. 





“T received my May copy of Hossigs, and 
am surely pleased with it; I want to con- 
gratulate you. It is magazine worthwhile, 
dealing with every worthwhile hobby.”—C. 
B. DE MunsruN, Okla. 





OLD COINS 
25 diff. coins 50c; 50 diff. coins ........ $1.25 
1 Isabelle quarter—only U. S. coin of 
SOO. SRO ccc cop obec ceeewas 1.75 


1 half dollar U. S. lettered edge—V. G. .90 
5 diff. hard times tokens—political is- 
sues of 1837 
10 diff. Civil War cents—issued by mer- 
CUBED ~ oioc 6 dxlisi-e Naeabue couacdiseetus 1.00 
10 Transportation tokens—car, bus, ferry 1.00 
1 ‘Lincoln’ bust in relief lapel button 


coin—lucky cent—gold plated ....... .50 
1 Lindbergh, Bremen or Amelia Ear- 

hart flight medals, une. ea. ......... 25 
1 ea.—5, 10 and 20 dol. Confed. bills, fine .50 
1 Confed. bond-—with coupons—fine for 


NONE 8 5 vnc vk c'vecakecebyasaemettnet 2.00 

United States Small Cents—Unc.—Each 
Eagletype 1883 .$.25 
1856.$15.00 1884 
1857. -75 1885 
1858. 1.00 1886 
Indiantype 1887 
1859. .50 








1888 

1860. 50 1889 . .25 1911 MOE C66 004% 60 
1861. sO 2 ee Sebeiicesccedictenmusl 
1862. 50 1891 . .25 + ulead ee 75 
1863. 50 1892 5 | Aer aaa 35 
1864. 50 1893 25 1913 Sor 3 ee .60 
1865. 50 1894 . Yee) eer 
1866. -60 1895 25 191480rD........ €0 
1867. OO 1S06.. .2B. TORR, cee cyecadcces 25 
1868. 60: 1897 .. .26- 1996 80rD......-. 60 
1869. ce): ie ae Ce rer 25 
1870. -60 1899 . .25 1916SorD........ -60 
S0tes: 5.06. GROG. ¢ <a SEE eae Veccecnveess 25 
1872. 1.25 1901 . .26 1917SorD........ -60 
1873. ee 2S og ca a a ee aera 25 
1874. 60 1908 . .26 iI9SBorD....cce% -60 
1875. Se eee BS AR 25 
1876. -50 1905 . .35 1919SorD........ -60 
ty Aes Se) eee Se) ee ee 15 
1878. -40 1907 . .385 1920SorD........ .60 
1879. .35 1908 a | SeRaaneacsccaddes 85 
1880. 35 1908S. 1.00 1921SorD. io cee 
1881. 35 1909 . .25 1922D.. 35 
1882. 30 1909S. .75 1928.... ae Se 

-—--— pit Re roe 1.50 
1924todate........ 15 1924SorDtodate. .35 


Fixed price list free with order. Premium 
cat. 35 cents—free with order. Insurance 5 
cents, registration 15 cents extra. Postage 
extra on coin orders less than $5.00. 12-j-jy-a 

ROLLO E. GILMORE 
4243 N. Sheridan Road Chicago, Illinois 
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Treasury to Pay $1,500 Prize to 
Winning Sculptor 


The Department of the Treasury, through 
the Director of the Mint, R. J. Grant, has 
addressed. a circular letter to sculptors in- 
viting them to submit designs for the new 
quarter dollar to commemorate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of George Washington’s 
birth as authorized by Congress. The let- 
ter, made public June 15 by the Depart- 
ment, follows in full text: 

The act approved March, 4, 1931, au- 
thorizes a change in the design of the quar- 
ter dollar to commemorate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has directed me to invite you to submit 
designs for the obverse side and reverse side 
of this coin. Th models will be received at 
the Office of the Director of the Mint up to 
the close of business Oct. 15, 1931. They 
should be submitted without identification 
marks on the models, but with a transmit- 
tal letter to the Director of the Mint. 

One thousand five hundred _ dollars 
($1,500) will be paid to the sculptor whose 
designs are accepted, but the Treasury De- 
partment reserves the right to rdeject all 
designs. There will be no remuneration for 
the rejected, models. 

The models must be submitted in the 
form of plaster casts about eight inches in 
diameter. Designs submitted in the form 
of sketches or drawing will not be consid- 
ered. 





David Ross, in the Electric Department 
of the Navy writing to his home in Kansas 
City, Mo., says in part: 

“Tell Dad, I received the new magazine 
Hossiks O. K. It is mighty interesting and 
I hope it comes regularly.” 





China’s Monetary Unit 

China wants a new name for its mone- 
tary unit, now universally known as “dol- 
lar Mex.” It feels that it is entitled to a 
term for the trade silver dollar which will 
express its own nationality. Some of the 
names under consideration as “yuan,” 
“kuo,” “min,” “tang” and “sun.” 


—Worlds Work, 


HOBBIES © 


“Hoppies caters to the ‘miscellaneous’ © 
collector, and that is as I see it, the secret 
why The Magazine will go on and on to 
the bigger and better things.”—RobBerT H. 
SMELTZER, Pa. 


“I have just received a copy o: HOBBIES. 
It is just what the trade wanted and I hope 
you can carry and on and get 80,000 sub- 
you can carry and on and get 80,000 sub- 
scribers instead of 8,000.”—C. A. Brown, 
Vancouver, Canada. 





6 cents per word 3 times 
5 cents per word 6 times 
3 cents per word 12 times 
(Minimum charge $1.00) 
Cash with order 
Last forms close 20th of month 
preceding 





FOR SALE—Hundreds of ancient coéns for 
sale at 10c each, of my own selection.—W. F. 
Beckwith, 116 E. 2nd St., Erie, Pa. jy-c 





1 AM disposing of my duplicates, Hundreds of 
cents, any date, any condition. A chance 
to buy at very low prices. 20 No. two dates 
alike. 3 different heads, 1 before 1799. All 
plain dates, None old or mutilated, postpaid 
$2.00 Send me your want list I can help you. 
Send fc for my 32-page selling list. Lots of 
of bargains.—C. E. Briggs, 1224 2nd Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. c-jy-a 





OLD COINS 
California gold, quarter size; 27c half-dollar 
size; 53c German, Austrian, Russian, or Polish 
bills 10c ea. Entire lot with catalogue of thou- 
sands of bargains in coins, etc. $1. 00. If not 
interested in the above but wish other coins, 
send for my list No. 11. It is free. t-f-c 


NORMAN SHULTZ 


Salt Lake City Utah 





TOKENS 


Write for one or all of my free lists of 
Transportation Tokens, Hard Times Tokens or 
Jackson Cents and Civil War Cents. Ten trans- 
portation tokens, all different of my selection 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of one dollar. 
I buy tokens, rare coins, medals and currency. 
Premium value lists of coins sent for thirty- 
five cents, my retail price list of coins free. 
A “fine Lincoln lapel button or brooch” or a 
“Lincoln Tie Clasp’? with bust in relief, mailed 
for fifty cents. 

ROLLO E. GILMORE, NUMISMATIST 
4243 Sheridan Road ee 
p-a-m- 





COINS Wanted—Will exchange good land or 
marine shells for coins. Send me selection up 
to $25.00 and will return equal value in good 
named shells. Have many thousand duplicates. 
—Walter F. Webb, 202 Westminster Road, 
Rochester, N. Y. t-f-c 





WANTED — and for sale — Transportation 
tokens, railroad, train, bus, ferry, bridge. Large 
fixed price and exchange list free. Coins and 
currency bought and sold.—Rollo E. Gilmore, 
4243 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois. 

e-my-32-100 





TEN DIFFERENT State Bank Notes, $1.00; 
fifteen different Civil War Tokens, $1.00.—D. C. 
Wismer, Hatfield, Pennsylvania. p-my-32 


CONFEDERATE bills, $5, $10 and $20 all for 
50c postpaid.—Kelly-Kelly, 538 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago. p-m-j-j 
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Mostly About Books 











You only, O books, are liberal and independent. 


You give to all who ask and 


enfranchise all who wait upon you assiduously.—RICHARD DE Bury, 1281-1345. 


“The Bible of the Revolution” 


So many nice things have been said about 
this de luxe edition published only recently 
by John Howell of San Francisco that we 
find difficulty in saying anything new. 

Truly everything that book reviewers 
have said and written about this fine edi- 
tion can hardly do justice to its extraor- 
dinary quality. So often de luxe editions 
are merely matters of fine bindings, fine 
printing, and fine paper. This book is not 
only that but more. It has real historical, 
romantic and spiritual value that is rare 
in many so-called de luxe editions. One 
item of its contents, “An Original Leaf 
from The Bible of The Revolution,” which 
was printed in 1782 to fill the colonists’ need 
for Bibles, is one of the rarest items of 
Americana, and is said to be even scarcer 
than the Gutenberg Bible. In the volume 
published by Mr. Howell, in addition to an 
original leaf from the Bible of the Revo- 
lutien there is an essay concerning it by 
Robert R. Deardon, Jr., and Douglas Wat- 
son, a reproduction of a letter of George 
Washington (reproduced from the original 
n the collection of A. Edward Newton who 
wrote The Amenities of Book Collecting) 
written about the now famous bible, to- 
gether with a facsimile reproduction of the 
printing of the Declaration of Independence. 

In all only 580 copies of Mr. Howell’s 
book, have been printed; the Colonial edi- 
tion of 515 for sale; 15 editorial copies, and 
the Signers’ edition of 50 special copies, 
each of which has original leaves of both 
the Old and New Testament inserted in it. 

Mr. Howell very appropriately dedicates 
the book to the memory of Robert Aitken, 
the printer of the original bibles of the 
revolution. 

There are said to be only thirty-two 
copies remaining of those historic bibles 
printed during the revolution, and we pre- 
dict that bibliovhiles all over the country 


will soon acquire the de luxe editions from 
the San Francisco bookseller, for the sake 
of the original leaf, if for no other reason. 





Lindbergh’s Father’s Books in 
Demand 


Overzealous admirers of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh have removed copies of the 
writings of his father, former Congressman 
C. A. Lindbergh, from the shelves of the 
public library in St. Paul Minn., says a 
recent press notice. 

Two or three books by the former con- 
gressman, “The Economic Pinch,” “Why 
Is Your Country at War?” and “Bank- 
ing, Currency, and the Money Trust,” 
were given to the library, but they have 
disappeared from the shelves. 

The books have drawn criticism as being 
decidedly radical, and it is believed that 
admirers of the flyer have been responsible 
for the “suppression” in the library here 
and in neighboring states. Congressman 
Lindbergh often attacked the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co., of which 
Dwight Morrow, young  Lindbergh’s 
father-in-law, was a former partner, 


Chinese Educators Burn Complete 
Set of Buddhist Books 


China’s only complete set of the Buddhist 
classics, known as the Ta Tsang Ching, 
was destroyed in Yihsien, Shantung, when 
the local school board took over a temple 
in which the 30,000 volumes had been 
stored since the Ming dynasty days. 

Finding it difficult to move the books to 
make room for school desks, they threw 
two-thirds of them into a bonfire. 

Buddhist teachings have no value for 
present-day Chinese, they argued. 

—Edwin Brooks. 
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An Account of Fifteenth Century English 
Printers 


By JEROME MILLER 


T can be truly stated that no other in- 

vention has had so far-reaching an effect 
on the history of the world as the inven- 
tion of printing by the use of movable 
type. It has enabled the world to progress 
at a rapid rate, and has been a deciding 
factor in the cultural and moral develop- 
ment of countries and peoples the world 
over, 

Printing had so inauspicious a_ begin- 
ning that its definite history is, in the 
main, obscure. Relative claims, each based 
on substantial evidence, have been made 
by Germany, Holland and France as to 
the priority of printing. As clearly as can 
be ascertained, the earliest piece of print- 
ing was produced in 1454. 

Before printing came into use, the 
mechanical process of transferring manu- 
scripts was single pictures, impressions 
made from individual wood-blocks. These 
were first used about 1423. From this 
developed the “block-books,” which con- 
sisted of both pictures and text engraved 
on wood-blocks. This process was a 
laborious one, as each block had to be 
engraved, and an impression made there- 
from, separately. As an outgrowth of this 
method came the idea of printing by the 
use of movable type. 

England, although she does not lay 
claim to having produced the first printer, 
can at least boast of a complete and de- 
tailed history of the development of that 
art within her borders. 


The First English Printer 

WILLIAM CAXTON was the first En- 

glish printer. The exact date of his 
birth is not known, although records show 
that he was born in Weald of Kent. As 
a young boy he was apprenticed to a well- 
to-do English mercer. Three years later, 
however, his master died, and young 
Caxton left England for the Continent. 
He hecame active in commercial affairs, and 
made the larger cities of Europe his head- 
quarters. In 1463 he become governor of 
the Nation (an association of English mer- 


chants residing in Bruges) in the Low 
Countries. Caxton’s attraction to printin 
was first formed by his acquaintance wi 
Colard Mansion, the first printer of Bruges 
At about this time he took up his duties 
as secretary to Margaret, the sister of 
Edward IV. Margaret took a _ personal 
interest in him, and induced him to devote 
himself wholly to literature, which he did. 
His first attempts were translations from 
the French. These were so well received, 
and the demand for them so great, that 
Caxton was hard put to write fast enough 
to satisfy his patrons. It is possible that 
this great demand induced him to turn to 
printing to satisfy his needs. 

His printing training was begun either 
at Bruges or Cologne. In 1476 Caxton 
returned to his native country, settled at 
Westminster, and set up a shop. He set 
to work diligently, for it is noted that in 
the first three years of his residence there 
he printed at least thirty books. 

‘oe & & 

HE first books to issue from William 

Caxton’s press were light literature, but 
later he turned from these to poetry 
romances and scholastic publications. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life his printing 
was wholly along religious lines. His end 
came even as he was busily engaged in 
working over a newly planned edition, in 
1491. Caxton, besides being a printer was 
also an editor of the books he printed. 
His love for poetry and fine literature 
was such that he went to great lengths 
to translate good foreign books into 
English and print them. The earlier books 
were almost all translated from the French, 
and other books issued by Caxton show 
him to be a man of extensive readings. 
The prefaces and epilogues of many of his 
books brand him as a man who had a fine 
sense of humor, good taste and kindliness. 
According to his own statement he wished 
to spread, by his business, books useful 
to religion and good manners among the 
people. 

As a printer Caxton was exceedingly 
careful about his products. Each copy was 
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cor ected personally by him, and errors 
we?’ corrected with painstaking care be- 
for: being turned over to the illustrator. 
In <he short time that his press was in 
ope ation, one hundred books and docu- 
me. ts were produced, in eight varieties of 
typ s. Of this hundred, more than twenty 
wi books that had been translated by 
hi The name of William Caxton will 
al) ays be a revered name whenever and 
wherever, printing is mentioned. 


* ao * 


X7YNKYN DE WORDE was Caxton’s 

immediate successor. In all probability 
he came to England as Caxton’s assistant 
in 1476. De Worde was a native of Alsace. 
H» must have been a clever and diligent 
workman, for he was kept in the employ 
of Caxton until the latter’s death. During 
that time he advanced from ordinary em- 
ployee to compositor, pressman and finally 
foreman in charge of printing. His knowl- 
eige was great, and Caxton consulted him 
on many technical matters. Following the 
death of his master he started out in 
business on his own, taking over the 
quarters of Caxton. He devoted himself 
wholly to printing, and in 1491 had the 
honor of doing some work for King Henry 
VII. Nine years later he suddenly moved 
into new quarters, spending that year and 
the next getting his shop in readiness for 
business. In 1508 he was again honored, 
ecoming printer to the Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby (the mother of Henry 
VII). Unfortunately, the Countess died 
he very next year. All this time Wynkyn 
le Worde had been turning out book after 
book. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century his total output had been one hun- 
dred and ten books. His production, as 
the years passed, increased steadily, until 
in 1534, the year of his death, he had 
presented England with eight hundred edi- 
tions of books, a truly tremendous record 
for a pioneer printer. 

As a printer, de Worde was a mere 
tradesman. He printed those books which 
were likely to be popular, rather than fine 
literature. Although he did issue some 
finely printed and expensive books, this 
material was of a sort that had been 
proved saleable by Caxton. The interest 
he had in printed books was purely a com- 
mercial one; he had no literary tastes. 
The character of his books was, in the 
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main, the same as those produced by 
Caxton, that is, books of a devotional and 
moral character. “Jany of his books were 
spoiled typographically by careless errors 
in press-work. This, added to the fact 
that, having no artistic sense, the illustra- 
tions he placed on the title pages, and the 
blocks he used for borders were usually 
incongruous, diminishes somewhat the value 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s contributions. It 
cannot be said, however, that he was not 
a fine printer, for when he so desired, de 
Worde issued fine books, fine both in the 
literary and typographical sense. 
(To be continued in August issue) 





1719 Arithmetic 


Charles H. Taylor, publisher of the 
Boston Globe, has presented to the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society one of the rarest 
of early American books, “Hodder’s 
Arithmetic,” printed at Boston in 1719 by 
James Franklin, uncle of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Benjamin was an apprentice working 
in his uncle’s office. 

It is the only known perfect copy in 
the original binding. As a frontispiece 
there is a crude woodcut portrait of the 
author, one of the first illustrations in any 
American book. 





Two Rare Books Found in 
Greenwich, Conn. Attic 


An autographed copy of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne “Tanglewood Tales,” dated 
1853 and containing between its leaves two 
old letters from the author, was found 
recently, among a group of relics in 
the attic in the home occupied by Mrs. 
Josephine Murphy, Greenwich, Conn. 

The letters indicated that the volume 
had been presented to “Richard Henry 
Stoddard of New England,” an intimate 
friend of the author. One gave a history 
of the volume, while the other briefly 
traced the writer’s life. 

No indication was given as to how the 
book reached the attic, although it was 
believed to have been among a number of 
relics and old pieces of furniture moved 
from a carriage house on the estate. The: 
house was built in the early ’50s and is 
now owned by Elias D. Beeghley. 











Facsimile Reproduction Planned 


“PrACSIMILE reproduction of the Ham- 

let-Quarto of 1603, a rare first edition 
more valuable than some entire libraries, 
will be issued shortly by the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press,” says the United Press. 

Reproduction of this valuable manuscript 
will be the first of a series of such produc- 
tions of the world’s most valuable collec- 
tion of Shakespeare, it was announced by 
the Huntington Library, which possesses a 
collection valued at $2,500,000, and compar- 
able only to that in the British Museum. 

There are but two copies of this famous 
Quarto known io exist, one in the Hunting- 
ton Library in San Marino, Calif. and the 
other in the British Museum. 

The Huntington collection contains 165 
volumes of Shakespeare, every first edition 
of the plays with the exception of ‘Titus 
Androncius” and 29 various copies of the 
Four Folios. 

The copy to be reproduced—“The Trag- 
ical Historie of Hamlet Prince of Den- 
marke”’—vanished more than two centuries 
ago, but reappeared again in 1823 when it 
was discovered by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Bart, in a closet at Barton, where it was 
believed to have been left by Sir William 
Bunbury, grandfather of Sir Thomas, who 
was an ardent collector of old dramas. 

The yellow, parchment-like leaves of this 
faded old manuscript which contains what 
is considered the greatest of revenge plays, 
is too valuable to be handled by students of 


Shakespeare, so that library has decided to 
“counterfeit” it. 

Every thumb mark, every printer’s er- 
ror, the dimmest dot and printer’s mark 
will be reproduced in the facsimile. Th 
Harvard University Press with its specia 
facilities for this type of work will prin 
an edition that will be the identical counter 
part of the original with a few intentiona 
exceptions. 

These exceptions have been made so as to 
distinguish the reproduction from the ori- 
ginal, but in every other respect the edition 
will be the same. 

Its reproduction has eitailed a great 
amount of tedious photographic work for 
the original was not retouched and neither 
were the photographs. If a comma was 
dim and hardly and hardly discernible then 
it was left that way so it would be the same 
in the facsimile. 

Published 328 years ago, the Quarto is 
believed to have been a premature publica- 
tion. Direct charges of pilfering were made 
by the publishers of the first collected edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play. 

It is believed by some students that the 
Hamlet-Quarto of 1603 was stolen by one 
of Shakespeares’ own actors and published. 
Strength is given this theory by the title on 
the revised work which read “the true and 
perfect Coppie.” 

That famous soliloquy underwent a great 
change in the “perfect Coppie” while other 
important and more masterful revisions 
were also made. 


Depression Fails to Halt Sales of Rare Books 


Depression or no depression, more than 
a half million dollars in cold cash was ex- 
pended for rare books and manuscripts 
during the New York book auction season 
just closed, says Charles Honce, writing 
for the Associated Press. 

Additional thousands were realized at 
Chicago book auctions, recently instituted 
after a lapse of many years, and at private 
sales throughout the country. 

In fact, sponsors of book auctions were 
agreeably surprised at not only the large 
totals of some of the sales, but also at 
some of the individual big prices and at 


new records established by particularly 
desirable items in a period which normally 
would be expected to be dull. 

When Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach spent 
$23,000 for an important letter by Thomas 
Jefferson, dated at Philadelphia, July, 1776, 
he established a high-water mark, for the 
current season, but many other rarities 
made auction records when they appeared 
or reappeared under the seller’s hammer. 

May Be the Cause 

“Possibly the fact that collectors in ac- 
quiring important items of this class are 
able to keep high values in a very small 
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compass may have something to do with 
it,” an auction gallery surmised in an 
anolysis of the season. 


uch property is not so much affected 
by changing living conditions caused by 
the financial situation as are larger pieces, 
suc as paintings, furniture, tapestries, etc.” 


1e increasing scarcity of desirable books 
an. manuscripts because of the diversion 
of many items to public and private 
lil varies and museums also was noted as 
a probable factor in maintaining prices. 


‘he Jerome Kern book sale a couple of 
years ago, which brought in nearly $2,000,- 
000, has never been approached since in 
volume, and while some of the individual 
Kern book price records have never been 
reached, others have been surpassed this 
season, 


Some Surprising Highs 


Americana and authentic first of first 
rate American authors established some 
surprising highs this year. The rarer 
volumes of James Fenimore Cooper en- 
tered the ranks of extremely valuable firsts 
when a copy of Cooper’s famous “The Last 

f the Mohicans,” which originally had 
cost the owner $32.50, sold for $2,200 at 
the sale of the John. P. Kane book collec- 
tion. 


Among more modern American writers 
Mark Twain was represented at the sale 
ry a first edition of the boys’ classic “Tom 
Sawyer.” This fetched $1,950. The same 
‘opy ‘was purchased five years ago for 
5175. 


Some one paid more than $2,900 for the 
original printer’s copy, with Washington 
Irving’s manuscript, revisions, for the re- 
vised second edition of his “Life of 
Columbus,” 
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The History of 
Playing Cards 
is an ideal gift books for 
devotees of card games. The 
volume contains 468 pages, all 
well-illustrated, well-bound — 
price $25.00. 
Lightner Publishing Corp. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 














For a Profitable 
Summer— 


give your boy Books that 
Guide as well as entertain 


CARPENTRY FOR 
BEGINNERS. .........- $1.75 


By WILLIAM FAIRHAM. _ Just the 
book for the young woodworker. 
Many practical examples are given 
and every direction is made clear 
either by word or illustration. Fully 
illustrated. 


DO IT YOURSELF -___- $2.50 


By DAN BEARD. Will make any boy 
an independent woodsman. It tells 
how to pitch a tent, fish, take a col- 
lecting hike, catch wild animals, 
ford a stream and all things useful 
on the wilderness trail. Illustrated. 


101 THINGS FOR 
A BOY TO MAKE -______ $2.00 


By A. C. HortH. A book of prac- 
tical directions for the young crafts- 
man interested in woodworking, 
metal-working, engineering, electri- 
city, gardening, masonry, bookbind- 
ing or linotyping. 


300 THINGS A BRIGHT 
BOY CAN DO ---------- $2.00 


By HAROLD ARMITAGE. This unusu- 
ally interesting book should be in 
every boy’s library. 


HOBBIES FOR BOYS -__-$2.00 


By GIBBARD JOHNSON. An invest- 
ment in this book will yield big re- 
turns, 


Lightner Publishing Corp. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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A History of the Dime Novel 


By EDWIN BROOKS 


T seems like only yesterday,—that I got 

hold of my first dime novel.—something 
about Old King Brady and some thieves— 
being a forerunner of the Nick Carter 
stories. How I remember lying awake at 
night reading it—reading it until my moth- 
er caught me. What a lickin’ I got. Vague- 
ly the story comes back to me—something 
like this: 

“Tt looked like the end was near... 
for Old King Brady was trussed up, ready 
to be thrown through the trap door, in the 
floor, into the blackish foul river ... an 
end of a most famous detective ... Now the 
villianous captors were ready to fling him 

. ah! ... but hold on my brave and 
would-be assassins for...” 

Here to my chagrin my mother had tak- 
en the treasured book and with a few deft 
moves of both hands had demolished the 
remains of the book and had left Old King 
Brady to the mercy of his captors. What 
a pastime they were—these adventurous 
novels before the days of the cinema; Sat- 
urday afternoons, usually being the days 
devoted to reading them in the attic, espe- 
cially if it were a dark dreary day. 

To go into the history of these novels one 
must go back—back to 1860 when Ann S. 
Stephins wrote ‘“Malaeska, the Indian Wife 
of the White Hunter” which was the first 
book to bear the dime-novel mark—the first 
one to be called a dime novel, was published 
by Irwin P. Beadle & Co. 

But even as far back as 1835 Joseph Holt 
Ingraham wrote “Lafitte, the Pirate of the 
Gulf” publisher by Harper & Bros.—later 
to be put out by Beadle & Co. Mr. Ingra- 
ham was the father of the present Col. 
Prentiss Ingraham, writer of the Buffalo 
Bill series. 

This Beadle publishing house consisted of 
Irwin P. Beadle and a few friends who 
made a successful struggle of it. Erastus 
Beadle, brother of the publisher, bought out 
the firm and with a partner continued the 
Beadle & Adams company with Orville J. 
Victor as editor and Ross & Tousey, gen- 
eral agents, who later, in 1864, became the 
founders of the American News Co, 

It was at this time that the proficient 


dime-novel writer, William G. Patten, Gil 
bert Patten or as the present day know hin 
Bert L. Standish, started his career. Her 
he wrote such stories as “The Diamon 
Sport” in 1886, his first long story—late 
to write the world-famous “Frank Merri- 
well” and ‘Dick Merriwell’” series—eve1 
now being reprinted for the third time! 

There were quite a lot of men on the ros 
ter of Beadles ’such as for instance: Capt 
Frederick Whittaker and Capt, Mayne Reid, 
both the highest paid men at that time. 
Most authors in those days were fickle and 
afraid of their writing and therefore used 
pseudonyms. Col. Ingraham used the pen- 
names of Dr. Noel Dunbar, Col. Leon La- 
fitte, Major Dangerfield Burr, Dr. Frank 
Powell and J. B. Omohundro (Texas Jack). 
George Waldo Browne used Albert Cecil 
Gains, Victor St. Clair and Grissom as his 
pet names while Frederick Dey used Fred- 
erick Dewey, who wrote a number of “Nick 
Carters.” 

Edward L. Wheeler who was creator of 
Deadwood Dick had never seen the West, 
yet most every boy knows about the ad- 
ventures of Deadwood Dick. One of Beadles’ 
clerks—George Munro decided to go into 
business for himself and so he formed the 
George Munro publishing house in the sha- 
dow of the Brooklyn Bridge, being across 
the street of his brother’s publishing house 
—Norman L. Munro. Norman had such 
publications as the “Family Story Paper,” 
“Golden Hours,” and “Old Cap Collier Li- 
brary,” while George had the “Old Sleuth 
Library” which made a fortune for the own- 
er in a short time, even outselling Beadles’ 
publications. I think ‘if I’m not mistaken) 
that the “Old Sleuth Library” was none 
other than the “Old King Brady” series 
that I was so fond of. 


W. I. James was supposed to have been 
the creator of the old “Cap Collier” series 
but was several writers (under the fake 
name of W. I. James) who crossed the 
wrong side of the street to make extra 
money. 


By this time the present Street & Smith 
were just on their feet with quite a few 
famous authors on their roster. They soon 
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uired the works of Bert L. Standish, Col. 
-raham and others of Beadle fame. Street 
Smith consisted of Francis S. Street and 
ancis S. Smith, Street being a writer of 
rse while Smith was really the business 


id. 


J 


1 o& 


Since the arrival of the “movies,” the 
dernizing of the West, the World War 
d the adventures in aviation, the young- 
folks have taken Col. Lindbergh as their 
1d and hero, worsh‘ping him instead of 
ich contemporaries as Buffalo Bill, Nick 
arter, Old King Brady and Frank Merri- 
ell. 





1492 Chaucer Edition Auctioned for 
$1,500 


A copy of the third edition of Chaucer’s 


“The Canterbury Tales,” printed by Rich- 


ird Pynson in London about 1492, was sold 
for $1,500 recently at the American Art 
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Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., at the 
auction of the late William P. Clyde, New 
York. The small folio volume, printed in 
gothic type, with woodcut illustrations, was 
bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 


An autograph manuscript history of the 
Indians of New England, written in 1677 
by Major Daniel Gookin, superintendent of 
the Indians of Massachusetts and associate 
of John Eliot, went to C. F. Heartman for 
$800. The same buyer gave $500 for an 
original book written during the siege of 
Boston and the defense of New York. Dr. 
Rosenbach gave $570 for a letter by Thomas 
Jefferson regarding the constitutionality of 
the Louisiana purchase. 

A Revolutionary War letter by Washing- 
ton about his intention to abandon a pro- 
posed attack on Fort Washington and New 
York went to an agent for $410. Arthur 
Swann gave $400 for the Truman copy of 
the first edition to T. Greenwood’s “Death 
of Life in London.” The frontispiece of 
this copy is signed by George Cruikshank, 





2810 S. Michigan Ave. 





ADD THESE TO YOUR LIBRARY 


HOW INSECTS LIVE: Contains suggestions for collecting and preserving 
insects and, keys for distinguishing the principal orders and families. 
By Walter Housley Wellhouse, Associate Professor of Entomology, 
Kowa. State Collece: ..2.::c6-sceacccsziccsses-s 
INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE: A discussion of the interesting ques- 
tion, “Do Animals Think?” Based on observation of insects of the Ori- 
ental tropics. By Major li: W. G. Eiengatottc onan non. cc csscennaemnnneeaene es $2.50 
TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTING: Full detailed instruc- 
tions in the work of taxidermy, collecting, osteology, and museum build- 
ing. By William T. Hornaday ........ 
PETS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT: A thorough, complete, and prac- 
tical account of all kinds of pets and of their habits and care. Pleas- 
antly written and illustrated. By A. Hyatt Verrill. ............2-.2..1---1-1csee00-0 $2.00 
THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF INSECTS: By E. L. Bouvier, member of the 
Institute of France; Professor at the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. 
PIRSGBACCES ee reat ie ee 
THE PAGEANT OF CIVILIZATION: World Romance and Adventures as 
told by Postage Stamps. A treasure trove of rare information and un- 
qualified delight for all who have felt the lure of philately. 1200 illus- 
ER EETONISS) ERU Fes, Ese WRRERODR  ctes ers ee Se 
A PRIMER OF BOOK COLLECTING: By John T. Winterich. This book 
to instruct the reader in the fundamentals of book collecting, answer the 
questions which often confuse the beginner, and guide collecting instincts 
without influencing collecting tastes 
FIRST EDITIONS OF TODAY AND HOW TO TELL THEM: By H. S. 
1370 | 72) | eee eR ERR Sree ey et came ee $ 
THE WORKING OF SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES: A brief practical guide- 
book on the cutting and. polishing of semi-precious stones. By J. H. 
Howard. Paper binding. ................... 


LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 


$5.00 


$4.00 


$2.00 


Chicago, Illinois 











Napoleon Books on Show 


The mysterious appearance in Berlin of a 
unique library of the greatest literary and 
historical value, the wedding gift of Na- 
poleon I, to his second wife, Marie Louise, 
archduchess of Austria, is mystifying all 
book experts and historians in Germany, 
says Sigrid Schultz, in the Chicago Tribune. 


While the authenticity of the collection 
is regarded as established, no definite in- 
formation can be obtained as to how the li- 
brary, all traces of which were lost after 
the death of Empress Marie in 1847, found 
its way into the Prussian state library, Un- 
ter den Linden, where it is now on exhibit. 


While the Society of Friends of the 
Prussian State Library, under whose au- 
spices the exhibition is held, is keeping the 
ownership of the library strictly secret, the 
theory is expressed here that the collection 
is the property of Prince Ferdinand of 
Montertuvo, now residing in Vienna. One 
of his ancestors, Count Adam Adalbert of 
Neipperg, married the ex-empress after Na- 
poleon’s death in 1821. It is believed that 
following the exhibition the collection will 
be sold at auction. 


The library comprises more than 12,000 
volumes of which 6,000 are on display here. 
It includes a complete collection of the great 
French classics, elaborate volumes bound in 
vellum, silk, saffian, partly embellished 
with the imperial coat of arms and the 
Hapsburg escutcheon, among others a de 
luxe edition of Voltaire in 98 volumes; a 
traveling library which accompanied Na- 
poleon on all his campaigns, including Plu- 
tarch, Pascal, Milton, Rousseau, and a large 
collection of geographical maps which the 
great general used when dealing out his 
master blows. 


What makes the collection especially val- 
uable is the fact that of Napoleon’s library 
—he is known to have collected more than 
100,000 volumes during his life—only a very 
small part has been preserved up to date. 
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Small Wooden Bible 


An interesting curiosity is in the posses- 
sion of Henry Ziegle, printer, Peoria, I'l, 
and a similar one is owned by a Past Mas- 
ter of a Peoria lodge. It is a very small 
Bible carved of wood with the Square and 
Compasses resting thereon, and with the 
Bible turned to Ecclesiastes 12. 

Mahogany was used in the delicate piece 
of workmanship by the maker. The unique- 
ness of the Bible has attracted a good deal 
of attention. The leaves are thin sheets of 
mahogany shellacked together, and the print 
is on gum tape which was also’ shellacked 
in place. 
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HISTORY OF BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS 
A timely book of 400 pages. 
Price $2.00 
by 
0. C. LIGHTNER 


LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











| PAY CASH for NOVELS, story 
papers, 
1910 by 
Street & Smith, 
St., Brooklyn, N. 


DIME 


boys libraries published be tween 1860- 
Beadle, Frank Tousey, 
etc.—Bragin, 
=. 


Munro, Ivers, 
1525 W. 12th 
p-jaso 





BOOKS WANTED—Barnes’ New National 
First Reader, Independent Second Reader. Dick 
Onslow among the Indians.—Lester Hoppes, 
Corbin, Kansas. p-m-j-j 





Scientific. Send for new list 
of fine books, the cream of a ten thousand 
dollar library.—Walter F. Webb, 202 West- 
minster Road, Rochester, N. Y. t-f-c 


BOOKS, Travel, 





WANTED-—lItems pertaining to Abraham 
Lincoln, at moderate prices.—Albert H. Griffith, 
Fisk, Wis. p-a-m-j 





BOOKS—lIf you love good books, send for my 
latest list on South and Central America, 
Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South Seas, Biog- 
raphy, U. S. A. and Canada, Botany, Zoology, 
Conchology, Geology, Archaeology. Many rare 
and out of print. Not a poor item in the lot.— 
Walter F. Webb, 202 Westminster Road, 
Rochester, N. Y. t-f-c 





BOOKPLATES, 
your name. Samples 
Brook, New York. 


lc each. 100, printed free, 
5e.—Applebaum-Y, 1258 
c-100-my-32 





SET OF 10 World’s Fair Books, Chicago, 
1893, beautifully bound in silk cloth, georgeous 
art illustrations, 18 x 24 inches, perfect con- 
dition. Have been commissioned to sell these 
at best offer.—R. Mosoriak, 6219 Ingleside, 
Chicago. c-je 





Pioneers, 1823; Mohi- 
1827; Poe’s Tales, 1845; 
Raven, 1845; Typee, 1846; Evangeline, 1847; 
Looking Backward, 1888; Sister Carrie, 1900. 
Ask for list ‘Books Wanted.’’—Dunbar, 80A 
Rowena Street, Boston, Mass, c-i-jy 


WANTED—Spy, 1821; 
cans, 1826; Tamerlane, 





WANTED—National 
1900 and earlier.—A. 
New York City. 


Geographic Magazines. 
Gmelin, 213 E. 55 St., 
p-jy-a-s 
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FIREARMS 














Kansas Hospital Has Arsenal and Rifle Range 


ROBABLY the only hospital in the world 

that houses a lavishly stocked arsenal 
and two rifle ranges, and whose staff from 
the chief to handy man can qualify as ex- 
pert shots, is located at Halstead, Kas., east 
of Hutchinson. The hospital with arsenal 
and rifle range is the pride of Dr. A. E. 
Hertzler. 

In addition “the chief,” as he is known, 
has a summer camp just outside of Hal- 
stead where there are two outdoor ranges. 
One is a rifle range, while the other is con- 
secrated to the smashing up of clay pigeons 
with shotguns. The rifle range is equipped 
with a system of electric lights which per- 
mits rifle practice after dark. 


Arsenal in Basement 


The arsenal in the basement of the hos- 
pital is Dr. Hertzler’s favorite spot. Here 
rifle racks hold sixty-five glistening guns, 
while another rack somewhat resembling a 
cluster of pigeon holes holds twenty-two 
pistols and revolvers. The revolver rack was 
filed until a few months ago when the chief 
“cleaned house” and gave away forty-six 
revolvers of many types. 

In the rifle collection everything is found 
from a dainty little Mauser carbine 
equipped with a telescopic sight, to an old 
army Springfield, such as was standard 
equipment for Grant’s troops during the 
Civil War. There are a number of Win- 
chester rifles of the contest model used in 
N. R. A. meets, and imported rifles with 
telescopic sights which are expensive play- 
things of the chief. 

But the rifles are cheap compared to the 
shotguns that stand beside them. There is 
a custom built gun made by Daly, the noted 
English gunsmith. This double-barreled af- 
fair, with minute and artistic chasing on 
the silver lock and plates, required nine 
months’ work to construct, and cost $1,000. 
Another cheaper model by the same maker 
cost $800, and there are other less costly 
ones valued at 7300 and $400. 


A Rifle From England 

The “bearcat” of the collection is a bulky 
10-gauge as slender as a chorus girl’s ankle. 
The most inoffensive gun in the collection 
is a modern high-powered air rifle imported 
from England. It shoots BB shot but it 
does so in a highly polished manner, almost 
equaling the performance of a .22. 

Among the revolvers are several heavy 
.45-calibre army automatics, lighter single 
shot target pistols and double action re- 
volvers of various calibres. 

The rifle ranges are in the basement and 
the attic of the hospital building. The at- 
tic range has a cement floor, and at one end 
of the room a thick sheet of steel has been 
installed against which the targets are 
hung. Some distance away is a low plat- 
form. It is equipped with a mattress, and 
the marksmen use this in shooting from a 
reclining position. The second range is in 
a basement and resembles a long tunnel, At 
the end of the tunnel is a sheet of steel for 
the target background. The target is car- 
ried to its place by an endless chain, hung 
over a wheel that formerly did duty on a 
sewing machine, the marksman cranks the 
wheel, sends his target down, and cranks 
again to bring the used target back to him. 

Never a day passes that Dr. Hertzler 
doesn’t shoot some firearm. One day it may 
be a rifle, the next an army automatic pis- 
tol. For years he has found his principal 
recreation in firing away at targets. So 
during the last few years he has acquired 
as a byproduct several medals. 

—Kansas City Star. 





“IF YOU DON’T 
ADVERTISE 
YOU FOSSILIZE.” 


Lord Dewar 
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DUELING PISTOLS 


By MART F. 


O the casual observant of a collection 

of arms, most any pair of pistols, espe- 
cially if in a case, are accepted as dueling 
pistols. Of course duels could be, and 
were, fought with any kind of weapons 
mutually agreed upon by the people en- 
gaged in the duel. One famous duel be- 
tween a member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky, William J. G.raves, and a member 
from Maine, Jonathan Cilley, in 1838, was 
fought with rifles. Mr. Cilley was killed 
in this encounter. The rifle used by his 
opponent, made by Derringer of Philadel- 
phia, is now in the National Museum in 
Washington, D. C. 

When it came to risking one’s life in 
a duel, usually fought at a distance of 
from ten paces to ten yards, it was very 
important to see that the other fellow had 
no advantage in the weapon used, hence 
the use of pistols made in pairs. 

Dueling pistols were made entirely by 
hand, and are indeed a work of art. 
whether in flint or percussion. They were 
usually contained in a mahogany, black 
walnut or rosewood case, about nine by 
twenty-one inches and three inches deep. 
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A set would consist of two pistols each 
the exact replica of the other in size, 
weight, make and finish, usually about 
fifteen and a half inches in length. A 
wiping rod with assorted heads and brushes 
that could be screwed on, a loading rod 
and mallet to force down and properly seat 
the bullets on the powder, a powder flask 
and extra flints, or if of the percussion 
period, a box of caps, a bullet mpuld, 
screw driver, oil can and grease cup. They 
are usually of very large bore, some as 
great as ninety calibre. The barrels are 
usually thick, very carefully bored, with 
front and rear sights, and with a set or hair 
trigger, an improvement said to have been 
invented in Munich in 1542, and made so 
that the slightest pressure would discharge 
the piece. 

I do not consider any set of pistols made 
with the ramrods attached as being genuine 
dueling pistols. This is due to the fact 
that the pistols were taken by the scene 
of the duel empty, and were there loaded 
by the seconds, and then given one to each 
of the principals who then took their alloted 
positions and fired at a given signal. 


Old Firearms Were Gayly Decorated 


The lavishness with which many ancient 
firearms were adorned is shown by a re- 
cent acquisition of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. This is a gun with a stock 
carved by the German artist, Johann 
Michael Maucher, who flourished at the end 
of the seventeenth century. In Maucher’s 
time patrons of the arts were also frequent- 
ly lovers of the chase, and artists were 
therefore likely to take special care in mak- 
ing their patrons’ guns. Two men worked 
on this particular gun, Maucher on the stock 
and I. C. Schefl of Graz, about whom little 
is known, on the barrel. 

The stock is of walnut, inset with a series 
of ivory plaques, a recent museum bulletin 
explains. On it Maucher carved a number 
of spirited hunting scenes and one showing 
the birth of Venus—apparently a favorite 
subject with him, for it appears on four 
other guns in foreign collections. Next to 
the lock a stag and a wild ass are shown, 
each with a grotesque bird’s head in front 


of it. On the butt are pictured a boar hunt, 
a lion and his mate, a wolf attacking a hare, 
a hunter seated on a dead boar and blowing 
his horn, stags, hounds pursuing hares and 
foxes, etc. Those parts which are not thus 
adorned are decorated with rich foliation. 


The lock of the gun is severely plain, and, 
according to the museum’s bulletin does not 
belong to the gun. The original lock was 
probably as richly ornamented as the stock, 
to judge from other Maucher guns; no doubt 
it was removed by some collector and re- 
placed with the one now in it. 


“There is a story of a Russian grand 
duke, a personage at Biarritz in France,” 
says Stephen V. Grancsay in the museum 
bulletin, “who after purchasing a gun or 
pistol, would take out a screwdriver, re- 
move the lock, which he pocketed, and walk 
out leaving the lockless gun or pistol be- 
hind!” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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DEN ARMS 


By F. THEODORE DEXTER 


UMBER 37 is an Italian Snaphaunce 

pistol. This is the lock mechanism that 
came into being between the wheelock and 
the flint lock. Number 46 is the Marston 
percussion breech-loading U. S. Martial 
pistol. Number 47 is a Scotch Highlander 
all-metal flintlock pistol. The type thai 
shot the first American, at the start of 
the Revolutionary War. Number 48 is a 
four-barrel revolving flintlock pistol, all- 
metal and with center hammer and flash- 
pan. Number 49 is a Syms all-metal per- 
cussion six-shot pepperbox. Number 50 is 
an all-metal Deringer-type pocket percus- 
sion p‘stol, frame and handle being of 
light brass, while barrel is of steel. Num- 


ber 51 is the very early English type of 
flint lock p‘stol with cannon-shaped barrel. 
Number £2 is an all-metal pa‘r of lady’s 
concealed trigger percussion pocket pistols, 
made by “Neill-London.” Number 54 shows 
the French type of the same size pocket 
pair. Number 55 isthe Darling brass- 
barrel four-shot percussion pepperbox, 
made at Worcester, Mass . Number 56 is 
the Belgian Remington-type double barrel 
.41 calibre cartridge pistol. Note the great 
variety range of these four shieid poses. 
Studying the matter carefully, we find that 
a pile of perhaps 500 pistols, would not 
quite so well become interest-creating by 
exhib‘t. 
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RARE U. S. MARTIAL PISTOLS 


By F. THEODORE DEXTER 


1—R. Johnson. Model 1836. Middletown, Conn. 
2—Henry Deringer, 1826. Philadelphia, Pa. 


3—Springfield. 1815. Mass. 
4—T. French. 1814. Canton, Mass. 


5—Virginia Manufactory. 1814. Richmond, 


6—Valley Forge. 1808. Valley Forge, Pa. 


Va. 


7—S_meon North, Middleton, Conn. 1827 Navy Model with belt hook. Calibre .54. 
8—North & Cheney, Berlin, Conn. First O fficial Pistol 1794. Calibre .69. 


9—Simeon 
10—Simeon 
11—Simeon 
12—Simeon 
13—Simeon 
14—John Derr. 1804, Lancaster, Pa. 
15—Meacham & Pond. 1800. Albany, N. Y. 
16—J. Shuler. 1812. Liverpool, Pa. 

17—C. Bird & Co. 1812. Philadelphia, Pa. 





North, Middleton, Conn. Model 1819. Calibre .54. 

North, Middleton, Conn. Model 1816. Calibre .54. 

North, Berlin, Conn. Model 1812. Calibre .69. 

North, Berlin, Conn. Model 1808. Calibre .69. Navy Model with belt hook. 
North, Berlin, Conn. 1799. Calibre .69. Without belt hook. 


18—Rogers & Brother. 1812. Philadelphia, P a. 


Lancaster Rifles in the Revolution 





Lancaster, Pa. had many rifles in the 
Revolution according to the Intelligencer- 
Journal of that city. It says: 

“Lancaster rifles, like Lancaster wheat 
and horses and wagons, contributed much 
to the cause of the Colonies in the Revo- 
lution, as many historians have noted. 

“ ‘Girard,’ of The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
comments upon the Pennsylvania rifles and 
the record of their achievement as set 
down by that distinguished Lancastrian, 
John Joseph Henry, as follows: 

“The Pennsylvania riflemen had their 
own diarist—the greatest boy scout this 
State ever produced. 

“He was John Joseph Henry of Lan- 
caster. Only 17 years old when Lexington 
came, Henry walked all the way from 
Detroit to Lancaster to join the first con- 
tingent of troops from Pennsylvania who 
enlisted in the Revolution. 

“Eight companies there were from York, 

Adams, Dauphin, Lancaster, Lebanon and 
Berks counties. 
, “They marched to Boston at an average 
' speed, as Henry wrote, of 35 miles a day 
for the whole distance of about 600 miles 
over rough roads. 

“They all carried the long Pennsylvania 
rifles—much the best gun in the army. 


“The very day those Pennsylvania rifle- 
men reached Boston they asked Washing- 
ton to permit them to storm and capture 
a British outpost. 

“All the records show that those Penn- 
sylvania rifllemen—Morgan called them his 
Pennsylvania Dutch—could shoot straighter 
than they could be made to obey military 
discipline. 

“Lancaster made more good rifles than 
any other place in America, although Read- 
ing, Easton, York and Philadelphia also 
had some excellent gunsmiths. 

“Nearness to an unfailing supply of iron 
from the scores of little furnaces in South- 
eastern Easton enabled those gunsmiths to 
get prime material. 

“But the Germans and Swiss settlers led 
in making what was then a new type of 
gun which we call the rifle. 

“England had nothing like it—so that 
the feats of super-workmanship performed 
by General Morgan’s riflemen created not 
only amazement, but considerable_ fear 
among the red coats. 

“To kill a squirrel at 75 yards or shoot 
the head off a turkey at 100 yards was 
a common stunt for the comrades of John 
Joseph Henry. 
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Childhood Hobby Survives 





When Nelson J. Lucious, Ohio, attended 
grade school a little more than twenty 
years ago he started collecting cartridges, 
shot shells, fuses and similar ammunition 
and the love for his hobby proved so great 
that he never abandoned it. 

Today Mr. Lucious has hundreds of car- 
tridges both domestic and foreign, hundreds 
of guns, pistols, revolvers and other fire- 
arms. 

He has mounted his specimens by means 
of thin tin bands on heavy wall board with 
black wooden frames 26” x 32”. He has 
the smallest 22 BB gallery cap first, then 
right on to the 20-06 Gout and ending 
with the 450-400 Eley Express. 





An Open Letter to the “Craft” 





San Bernardino, Calif. 

Again we have a chance to “have a 
place in the sun,” so, what are we going 
to do about it? Are we going to sit back 
with our hands folded and look to the 
Lightner Publishing Corp., to make a go 
of it? Or shall we put aside our maidenly 
modesty and help put it over? 

Being a member of the “Old Guard,” of 
gun collectors I have seen.a number of 
ambitious efforts fail simply from lack of 
support. 

Captain Jerome Clark at one time con- 
ducted “A Department for Collectors,” in 
the American Rifleman, and received so 
little support that he took all reference 
to collectors out of his department head- 
ing and told us why. 


Now I believe that any of us who have 
been in the game any length of time must 
have some information filed away that per- 
haps the rest of the gang would be glad 
to know. So what I suggest is that we 
hunt up our clipping, reference books, etc., 
and send in enough good stuff, so that 
Mr. Lightner need never be at a loss for 
material for our department. 

Maybe we could have a sort of ques- 
tion box. For instance: Can some good 
brother tell me if the Colt Company ever 
put out a stock model of double barrel, 
muzzle loading, shot gun? I am unable to 
find any data on such a gun and would 
welcome any definite information very 
much. 
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I intend to preserve my copies of 
Hopsigs nice and clean and when I have 
a sufficent number, if Mr. Lightner can not 
supply a binder, have them bound and then 
have them available for constant reference. 

—MartT F. HIGGINS. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Higgins practices what 
he preaches, and supplies the magazine with 
considerable information on firearms and other 
subjects. 





A Connecticut Subscriber Writes 





EDITOR: 

A friend of mine loaned me his copy of 
HOBBIES yesterday. 

Enclosed find my dollar. 

I have a hobby and it is guns. 

Have been collecting for my own private 
*hobby” for about fifty years and I have a 
collection that you rarely see—1610 to 1930 
—all in perfect shape as they were original- 
ly. No “junk” or repaired—plain original 
—and I have shot all but four. 

There are 134 but one would look a long 
time to find as many in one place and 32!! 
original. 

The lot includes, firelock, wheelock, snap- 
haunce, flint, percussion, rim fire’ and cen- 
ter, Harpers Ferry, Simeon North and 
Colt Wells-Fargo percussion and cartridge, 
Colt—36-38-44 and 45 Frontier as well as 
a nice line of Bisley Colts, 2 and 4 shot as 
well as pepper boxes, Colt Dragoon 
(Texas), Colt 5-shot 56 cal., Sharps 56-120 
Buffalo gun, that went over the Oregon 
Trail and a lot of them have notches on the 
stocks and grips that could tell stories of 
“he men.” 

—E. W. ADT. 





The poisoned dagger of the ancient 
Frank, have single edge and near the hilt 
are two grooves, apparently for the recep- 
tion of the poison. Large knives, with 
grooves, sometimes found in early Anglo- 
Saxon graves, had similar uses. 


Remarkable 
Catalog Now Ready! 
> World’s Most Complete Line 
= Ammunition 


American & imported Arms & 

Valuable data, new gun models. For first time 
complete ballistics, game laws, gun engraving, *targets,* 
gun repairing, *restocking,* telescopes, Si, keet, Trap 
equipment. All gun club accessories. Articles iby Capt. 
Curtis, Capt. Corsa, A. t, T d Whelen. 
ee Send 25c in stamps for 144 page arms catalog + 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St. 






























7 cents per word 1 time 
6 cents per word 3 times 
5 cents per word 6 times 
3 cents per word 12 times 
(Minimum charge $1.00) 
Cash with order 
Last forms close 20th of month 
preceding 





THE ANTIQUE Arms Exchange, 29 East 
Ohio St., Chicago, offers some 500 fine perfect 
flint lock and percussion pistols in both small 
and medium sizes ranging from $5 to $10, No 
list. All are guaranteed. This is a snap bar- 
gain. p-jy 





WANTED—Kentucky rifles with raised or re- 
lief carving on stock, Hither flintlock or per- 
cussion. Send description and _ price.—Joe 
Kindig, 304 West Market St., York, Penna. 
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ANTIQUE 


WEAPONS 
WRITE 
FOR 
LIST 
F. Theodore Dexter 


910 Jefferson St. 
Topeka, Kansas 














For Sale 


BEST OFFER ACCEPTED 


1—Machette—horn handle (Collins & 
Co.) 


1—St. Etienne, 1871, French bayonet. 
1—American Cavalry Saber. 


1—Cast of mail fist, with hinged 
thumb. 


1—American Bayonet (world war). 
1—Duelling foil with point. 
2—French short swords. 


1—Chinese or Japanese sword, gold- 
wire wound scabbard. 





1—Wooden sword scabbard. 
Send offers to: 
R. Mosoriak 


6219 Ingleside Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











HOBBIES 


EDITOR: s 

“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
wonderful magazine HosBIEs that I received 
today. I assure you that it was a very 
pleasant surprise to receive such a maga- 
zine. I was a regular subscriber to The 
West for many years. Mr. Brodstone and 
myself have corresponded regularly. 

I am sure that there is a great field for 
HOBBIES; in fact, there is less competition 
in this line of publication than any I know 
of. Please put me down as a 100 per cent 
booster for you and your magazine and I 
will certainly be more than pleased to do 
all I can at all times to help in any way. 
I would like to broadcast a message to ev- 
ery collector requesting them to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and boost. 

It pleases me to note that you are go- 
ing to make this publication strictly a col- 
lector’s magazine. 

Closing with kind regards and good 
wishes for the success of Hoppies, I am, 

Warren Spitler, Va. 

P.S. I note that the label on my maga- 
zine is marked 12-31. I don’t want to miss 
a single number and will renew my sub- 
scription at expiration.” 





CARD PRINTING PRESSES 


/ 


Three sizes 

Install one of these card printing 
presses in your place and save money. 
Any one can set up the type and 
operate it. You can do all your own 
printing on them including envelopes, 
letter-heads, circulars, etc. Remem- 
ber this company will absolutely 
stand back of these machines. 


AUTOMATIC CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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ASSOCIATION 


R. Mosoriak, acting secretary of the 
\ssociation of Indian Relic Collectors and 
Dealers reports that several Indian relic 
‘ollectors and dealers are forwarding dues 
for membership. 

Dues are $1.00 per annum. Address Mr. 
Mosoriak at 6219 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 





A Good Suggestion 


EDITOR: 

Relative to the Association of Indian 
Relic Collectors and Dealers: This asso- 
ciation has my support and approval. I do 
not know that I can improve on any sugges- 
tions which have already been published in 
Hopsies for I feel that those who are at 
the head of this organization are amply 
able to work out a successful plan of opera- 
tion. 

I believe that one of the best means of 
furthering the interests of the Indian relic 
collectors and dealers is that of more 
publicity than has been the case in the 
past. For instance, at the Dallas (Tex.) 
Fair and the Fort Worth (Tex.) Fat Stock 
Show, booths are usually maintained show- 


ing the various kinds of Indian relics with, 


placards as to the purpose of each imple- 
ment, where found and other data. And 
these seem to attract more attention than 
any other booths. Even those who have 
not collected Indian relics become in- 
tensely interested upon seeing a display 
of this kind, I believe that the average 
man or woman, boy or girl who might 
become an asset to the fraternity of Indian 
relic collectors do not know that these 
relics can be obtained from dealers at a 
nominal cost, but think that most collec- 
tions are formed by those who have the 


time and money to spend in excavating 
at ancient village sites. Such being the 
case the average person is not in a posi- 
tion to roam around and look for these 
sites (which are none too plentiful.) So 
I feel that any plan formulated by the 
officers of this organization of collectors 
which will tend to add to the knowledge 
of the average citizen in this respect will 
be a step in the right direction. 

In order to show my sincerity in support 
of the organization I am enclosing $1.00 
for membership in same, . 


PauL L. SUMMERS 
The Sagerton State Bank, Sagerton, Tex. 





Wooden Indian Princess Stolen 


News from Three Rivers, Mich., says: 

“With the arrival here of Axel Hellstrom, 
German mental telepathist, an effort will 
be made today to locate Mishawaka, the 
wooden Indian princess, stolen from in 
front of Fred Rohrer’s cigar store two years 
ago. Hellstrom, spurred by the $10 cash 
offered by Rohrer for the return and no 
questions asked of his blue grained maiden, 
believes that he will meet with success. 


“The disappearance of Mishawaka gave 
this city its most baffling mystery. The 
princess, with an outstretched bundle of 
cigars, had stood in one spot for fifty years. 
One Tuesday morning she was_ gone. 
Rohrer reported his loss to Chief of Police 
Charles Salisbury. 


“The state police were called in on the 
case, when Mishawaka was first reported 
missing but no traces of the missing prin- 
cess have ever been found to this date.” 
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Relics Reveal Indian Race’s Trend to 
North 


An Associated Press report recently 
broadcast this interesting information: 

“Evidence that the Indians Columbus 
found in the West Indies were the ‘back- 
wash’ of a great migration northward from 
South America has been discovered by 
Herbert W. Kre‘ger, scientist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“He has returned from Haiti, where he 
unearthed many relics of a succession of 
ancient peoples and studied mix-blood In- 
dians who may be descendants of the 
Arawak tribes found there by the first 
white men. 

“The migration, which is believed to 
have occurred at least 700 years before 
the arrival of Columbus, was comparable 
to the great migrations of Asiatic tribes 
into eastern Europe, Kreiger says. 

“Its influence reached into Canada, and 
some of the wandering tribes actually may 
have reached the north Atlantic Coast, he 
believes. 

“The migration may have been caused 
partly by raids of the Caribs. 

“The Arawak tribes never traveled be- 
yond the West Indies, and were still being 
raided by the Caribs when the first white 
men arrived. 

“Though the Arawak race is extinct in 
Haiti, its relics still are used by Voodoo 
priests. 


Chicago Activities 





“Though the primitive art of other na- 
tions has been known, exhibited and ad- 
mired by Americans, this nation is only 
now awakening to a widespread enjoyment 
of the arts and crafts of native Indian 
tribes,” says Carol Willis Hyatt in the 
Chicago Daily News.” The first comprehen- 
sive exposition of Indian tribal arts to be 
held this coming winter. 

“Several Chicago women already have 
been active in bringing to this city an 
appreciation of the work of southwest 
pueblos, Mrs. Harold Ickes, Miss Emily 
Otis, for example, and Mrs. Thomas Wood 
Stevens. 

“Mrs Stevens, etcher and des'gner, was 
taught by Navajo women their ancient art 
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At present she is helping 
adapt the Indian arts to» 


of weaving. 
Chicagoans 
modern roof gardens and apartments.” 





Scott H. Peters has been re-elected 
president for his seventh consecutive year 
of the Indian Council Fire, formerly the 
Grand Council Fire of American Indians. 
Mr. Peters is a Chippewa, although th 
membership comprises representatives o 
both red and white races. Mr. Peters i 
chairman of the Indian committee of th 
general committee of the world’s fair, 

The organization has obtained a scholar- 
ship for a Winnebago Indian girl at 
Bacone Indian college, Oklahoma, through 
the co-operation of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which is financing it. 





Totem Poles Not Indian Idols 





Totem poles were not the idols of Amer- 
ican Indians, but were the monuments 
erected to their illustrious dead. The poles 
were erected by the families of the heroes 
commemorated and remained the prized 
possessions of their descendants for gener- 
ations. 

These are some of the facts collected 
by Marius Barbeau, an ethnologist for the 
National Museum of Canada, in four field 
seasons spent among the Indians and re- 
cently published by him in a book, “Totem 
Poles of the Gitskan, Upper Skeena River, 
British Columbia.” 





Returns With Relics 





Following a week of excavation work near 
Benton, Ark., in the compauy of Prof. 
Frank Ellis of Maquoteka, {a., Prof. Paul 
H. Nesbitt of the Beloit, Wis., college de- 
partment of Archaeology, returned to Be- 
loit a few weeks ago with ap»roximately 
4,000 pieces of pottery, stones, impliments, 
arrow heads and other Indian remains. 

Prof. Ellis was of the belief that the Ar- 
kansas region contained evidences of early 
man similar to those found in Africa. To 
prove or disprove his belief, Prof. Nesbitt 
accompanied him to Arkansas where they 
unearthed several rich mounds and old 
camp sites. 

“All the remains point clearly to the con- 
clusion that the people here were mound 
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: 200 celts from 

25e up to $3.00 & 
each, from 2 in, 
top to 12 in. 


rows, $7.00 per 
100. 600 pieces |, 
of Arkansas} 
pottery, all § 
types, sizes and 
prices. 1 mortar | 
and pestle, § 
$15.00. 10,000 ¢, 
slightly dam- 
aged arrow- >; 
heads, $1.75 per ; 





100, average 
grade, $3.00 per 








100. Good perfect arrowheads, $8.00 per 100. Damaged grooved tomahawks, $3.00 per doz. 
10 skinning knives, write for prices. 500 Oregon gem points, $4.00 per doz. 
G. E. PILQUIST 
Dardanelle, Ark. 
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builders much like those of Wisconsin,” 
Prof, Nesbitt said. “There were no evidences 
of cliff or cave dwellers or older culture.” 

In one large mound the men found a 
burial with two well preserved pots, marked 
with animal and vegetable forms. One of 
the two is a large vase with three legs with- 
out coloring. More than 1,500 arrow heads 
and stone axes were collected by Prof. Nes- 
bitt. The findings are being exhibited at 
the Logan Museum on the Beloit college 
campus. 





About a Thousand Years Ago 


A rare stone idol of the ancient mound 
builders who once inhabited Illinois in the 
vicinity of what is now the town of Anna, 
Union County, in the southern part of the 
state, was placed on exhibition recently in 
Mary D. Sturges Hall of North American 
Archaeology at Field Museum of Natural 
History, it was announced by Stephen C. 
Simms, director of the museum, 

Few such elaborately carved figures have 
been found by archaeologists in Illinois, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul S. Martin, assistant 
curator in charge of North American arch- 
aeology. The idol, which is carved in fiuo- 
rite, represents a grotesque human figure, 
seated with the right knee drawn up by the 
right hand towards the chin, and the left 
leg folded under the body. The figure is 
12 inches high and weighs 42 pounds. It 
is a figure which for years has been famous 
among archaeologists as the “Perrine im- 
age,” so named after its discoverer, Thomas 
M. Perrine, who excavated it in 1873. 

The carving of the features is executed 
with remarkable skill, and is quite modern 
in conception, although it is estimated the 





figure must have been made a thousand 
years ago, long before any Europeans set 
foot in America. It is similar in propor- 
tions and style to other stone figures and 
effigy pottery which have been excavated .t 
various places in the Mississippi-Ohio area. 
It well illustrates the highly developed art 
of the prehistoric Indian mound builders. 





For the Amateur Collector 

The most interesting way of making a 
collection, is to visit the old camp sites, 
quarries, mounds and graves and find the 
relics yourself. This of course is impossi- 
ble to most collectors, so recourse is made 
to the dealer or by exchanges with other 
collectors. At first, one might be inclined 
to think that a collection of Indian relics 
is a drab and, unbeautiful collection of rocks. 
While, it is true, the greater parts of the 
relics found are crude and ugly; there are 
many specimens, such as the wonderfully 
polished flint and granite axes and banner- 
stones, that show the skill and workman- 
ship of the mastercraftsmen. Some of the 
gem and bird points (very small arrowheads 
% to % inches in length) of jasper, chal- 
cedony or obsidian, are so delicately and 
beautifully wrought that the maker must 
have been an artist. One marvels at the 
skill and infinite patience necessary to make 
them with the crude tools available to the 
Indian.— Quoted. 





“I am enclosing $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to Hoppies. This is the best jour- 
nal of its kind.”—C. E. Brices, Jowa. 

“The June HosBIES is a much better num- 
ber than the proceeding ones. You are 
doing fine.”—A. F. CAMP, Golden City, Mo. 








New Jersey Speak Up 





EDITOR: 

Are there no New Jersey “Hobbiests?” 
There must be. Perhaps they have not 
yet received a copy of Hopspies. I’m sorry 
for them if they haven’t. 

During the Spring of 1929, I accompanied 
a friend of mine on one of his Indian 
relic “hunts.” He found a perfect black 
flint war-point, and the beauty of design 
and workmanship aroused my interest in 
Indian relics, 

Now it is a race to see who can pass 
the “200 mark first. Included in my col- 
lection besides “points,” are pestles, lance 
heads, a hoe, spear heads and most treas- 
ured of all, a fish or frog spear, with the 
barb missing. My collection consist mostly 
of grey colored, much weathered, arrow- 
heads and spear points. We call them 
“clink-stone.” Is that the correct name? 
That form of stone relics seem to domi- 
nate in this part. The flints come next 
with black predominating. Very few 
quartz points have been found as yet, but 
that doesn’t say there isn’t any. 


HOBBIES 


Here’s hoping’ as I wait for the nex 
issue, that New Jersey will be represented 
and some one will say, “I found these relic 
on the ‘Banks of the Old Raritan.’ ” 

FRANK B. Ross 
Millstown, N. J. 





Out West 


A crude carving of an Indian with bow 
and, arrow, has been found on the trunk of 
an ancient oak, at Lakeside Park, at Chats 
worth, Mo. It is believed to be centuries 
old. 

Rev. Joel F. Hegdpuh, a Methodist min- 
ister of Visalia, Mo., is giving talks on In- 
dian customs and traditions. He was born 
among the Indians and is in possession of 
much authoritative data on some of the 
tribes. 





Chief Chauncey Kills-in-the-Bush Yellow- 
robe, who conducted the tribal ceremonies 
at the adoption of ex-President Coolidge 
into the Sioux tribe, is dead at the age of 
63 years. 














A MAIL ORDER 


business with four departments. Separate price list of each department, free. 
My 44th year. Wholesale and Retail. 

FIRST PRICE LIST. Beadwork, Baskets and Blankets including all the bead- 

work and weapons the Sioux nation make and use, for dealers only at wholesale. 

SECOND PRICE LIST. Every sort of STONE RELICS ever found in the 

United States, at Retail for Collectors from the Boy Scouts to the most 

advanced, in any quantity. Flint Arrows and Spears, Agate and Jasper Bird 

Points and all the larger objects of the Stone Age. Thousands of these from 

good to highest class. I sell the best and most extensive collectors and museums 

of the country. 

THIRD PRICE LIST covers Elk Teeth, Scenic Moss Agate Jewelry, unmounted 

gems of precious and semi-pr2cious stones, and uncut gem material for the 

lapidary. This list for the jeweler and manufacturer only. 

FOURTH PRICE LIST. All sorts of Indian Beadwork, Baskets, Chimayo 

Indian stand and davenport throws or covers, very beautiful combination of 

colors. One of the most striking being gray, white, black and touches of red 

and other colors blended and fascinating. This list for retail buyers only. 

First National Bank, Deadwood, S. D., is my reference, and thousands 

of satisfied customers in America and Europe. 


Write right now. 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD SOUTH DAKOTA 


P. S. Offer me any fine, genuine Ancient Indian Stone Relics you have to sell at whole- 
Fine Arrows, Long Spears and Bird and Banner Stones and Pipes. 


sale. figures, 
cjjason 
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T. O. YOUNG 


Dealer in 


Indian Relics, U. S. Coins and Stamps. 
Also Curios, Minerals, cut and polished 
gem-stones, 


Send for my bargain list. 


Box 734 New P. O. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


























EFFIGY STONE PIPES 


dug up near Havana and Lewistown, IIl. 
Snapshot and prices 10c. Have also, 
some 10,000 pieces, cheap and high priced. 
Beautiful circular 10c. Monthly list 
FREE. 





WANTED 
To buy Collection of Indian relics, or will 
trade my 4000 piece stamp collection for 
Indian relics, guns and pistols. No junk 
wanted, 





R. HEIKE, JR. 
Box 316 


Pontiac Illinois 
ce-my-32 

















—CAMERON’S— 
RELIC CASTLE 
THE SHOW PLACE OF CHICAGO 





On the edge of the loop, 3 blocks 
North of the Chicago Theatre. Many 
rare things. Just like a museum. 
When you come to Chicago don’t 
forget to visit us. 





Guns, Swords, Weapons, Armor, 
Genuine Indian Goods, all kinds Ship 
Models, Paintings, Engravings, Bric- 
A-Brac, Brasses, Ivories and many 
other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Wonderful Ox Sun Dance Robe, 
historical, $150.00. Navaho Indian 
Necklace and Pendant, almost 1 lb. 
of silver, squash blossom and turquois 
inset, old and’ fine, -$40.00. Guns, $2.00 
up. Swords, $2.00 up. Pistols, $5.00 
up. 





Surradge R. Cameron 
‘431 to. 439 N. State St. : 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The finest, greatest, safest city in Amer- 
ica,’ no matter what anyone 
thinks or says. 





















INDIAN RELIC . 
SPECIALS 


10 fine bird: points. __.__._-____ $1.00 
25 good flint arrowheads _____- 1.00 
25 fine wampum beads ____-__- 1.00 
12 selected arrowheads __--_~~ 1.00 
1 perfect flint tomahawk ~-___ 1.00 
1 good grooved stone axe -_-_ 1.00 
1 fine evave: celts os 1.00 
1 celt, 1 tomahawk —-~-___~-~- 1.00 
1 choice mano or pestle __--__ 1.00 
1 pottery vessel from grave 
slightly damaged or mended_ 1.00 
}* fine flin¢ hoe *— 2 a es, 1.00 
10 clear quartz crystals ~---_-- 1.00 
5 perfect flint knives ___---_-_ 1.00 
Any 7 of the above lots prepaid 
fOr Oly - = orn a ee 


Perfect pottery water bottle from 

a Caddo Indian or Mound 
Builders grave —.......:.-.—... 5.00 
Pottery bowls, pots, urns or vases, 
$1.50 to $5.00 each. Selected speci- 
mens, 
3 large choice mortars from Cliff 
Dwellers ruins in Arizona. Mano 
stone to match. Deeply worked out 
and fine. Weight about 90 lbs. each. 
Price $15.00 each, express extra. 
Just purchased, fine lot Caddo Indian 
pottery, engraved bottles, bowls, etc. 
Write for prices. 
1 fine old double barrel rifle, muzzle 
loader,- Kit Carson style, fine shoot- 
ing shape, $15.00. 
1 pair Carl Zeiss 8x40 Binoculars with 
case, fine, $25.00. 
1 nice lot Agatized wood, large pieces, 
$1.00 to $3.00 each. 
Have a few specimens Prehistoric 
Navaho pottery, painted designs, 
etc. These are very rare. Write for 
prices. Orders for less than $2.00, 
postage 10c extra. 


H. T. Daniel 
Box 698 


DARDANELLE ARKANSAS 
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WEAPONS 


By ROBERT HEIZER 


HE weapons of the aboriginal tribes 

have an irresistible fascination for any- 
one interested in the subject of ethnology, 
or the study of the Indian, There have 
been many kinds of weapons found in this 
locality (Lovelock, Nevada). Perhaps the 
most common and widely used among the 
aboriginal inhabitants, was the bow and 
arrow. Arrowheads are very prolific 
hereabouts, and it is quite safe to assume 
that the Said-uka and the Piutes used this 
form of instrument of combat to a great 
degree. Spearheads are somewhat common 
here, especially on the old Humbolt Lake 
Bed. They range, from the larger which 
are a foot long, to corresponding decreas- 
ing lengths, down to the arrowhead itself. 
Many of the spears were undoubtedly used 
for skinning game, hacking at grass, for 
basket making, used in war for weapons, 
otherwise than attached to spear-sticks. 

The atlatl, an arrangement which was 
a stick 28 inches long, gave a warrior an 
extension on his arm. Its construction 
and use is as follows: The stick, or throw- 
ing part, was 28 inches long, a groove 
being incised 3 inches from the larger end. 
The stick was about an inch square, and 
tapering slightly at one end to about seven- 
eighths of an inch. Three inches from the 
opposite end that had the groove, a 
notch was cut on both sides of the stick. 
Then an arrangement somewhat like a 
trigger-guard was put on to stick to steady 
it. Then a spear itself was settled into 
the groove, and the fingers placed into 
the notched end, grasping the  spear- 
thrower, and the spear itself. The thumb 


and forefinger grasped the spear and the 
other three fingers grasped the _ spear- 
thrower. The spear was about 4 feet long 
with a grease-wood point and the spear- 
head in it. The grease-wood was about 6 
inches long, tapering at the point that the 
spearhead was not attached to. Then the 
grease-wood stick was inserted in the cane 
shaft, for cane it was, not willow, for same 
was light, very straight, and entirely suited 
for this purpose. 

After the shaft to be thrown was in- 
serted, the arm was brought back, with 
the spear-thrower and spear held firmly. 
It was then released at the end of a sweep- 
ing motion with the arm holding the 
arrangement. The spear was released, 
merely by letting the fingers that held the 
shaft let go their grip on it. 

Not much is known about bows and 


arrows, except that, the arrows have been 
found, and fragments of the bows have 


been recovered. The cave deposits have 
yielded the greater part of this type of 
specimen. In the Lovelock Cave, an end 
of a bow was found, measuring to the 
length of about 7% inches. The ends of 
the arrows have been found also, the 
notched part and feathered part still at- 
tached. Not anything is known of the 
length of the bows, however, the arrows 
known to have been used by the Said-uka 
were different from those used by the 
Piutes, The Said-uka used the arrowpoints 
with cane arrows, while the Piutes used 
only a grease-wood stick, with the end 
sharpened and burnished and hardened. The 
Piutes, also, used a heavy string for the 
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the older children and grown ups. 
Price $2.50 
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THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN 
By JULIA BUTTREE 
Introduction, Art Section and Illustrations by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Large 8 Vol., cloth—Colored Illustrations—Indian Music 
Indian material that has never before been published is now presented for the first 
The author has spent years among the Indians collecting this material. 
is well-known for his accurate knowledge of Indian Art and his contribution to the book 
adds materially to its importance—Price $5.00. 
TALES FROM SILVER LANDS 

South American Indian legends, awarded the Newberry Medal for 1924. 
By Charles J. Finger. 


THE INDIAN HOW BOOK 
Fascinating facts about Indian Life with 
Parker—Price $2.50. 
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ids of their arrows, for they being of 

‘ease-wood, and necessarily heavier than 
1ose of cane, did not need the delicate 

rapping that the Said-uka put on theirs. 

Said-uka arrow in my possession has 
iread, and a separate thread, that is as 
ne, or in some parts finer, than a hair 
f your head. This shows that the Said- 
ika was the: more intelligent race, for 
hey knew that in a light, cane arrow, 
veight made a great deal of difference, so 
hey made a string to put on the notched 
nd of the arrow (to keep it from splitting) 
hat did not give any appreciable weight 
n the arrow. 

Another very common implement found 
m the Humbolt Lake Bed is the fish knife 
(as Harrington’ describes it) which is a 
flat section of slate varying in length from 
6-15 inches, and in width from 2-7 inches. 
The edge used most is chipped, to give 
it a sharpened edge, and in some cases, 
is ground to an edge. These were no 
doubt used in war, for throwing, or for 
hacking at their enemies. Picture, if you 
can, the -enemy swarming up the talus 
slope, or small hill, to the Lovelock Cave, 
to annihilate the others. The defenders 
are ranged in rows, with gaps, the first 
row having rocks and these knives, and as 
an enemy comes within range, the fish 
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knife hacks at-them, cutting deep jagged 
holes in their bodies. In times of peace, 
which were rare in this section on account 
of the desirability of the lake and sur- 
rounding hunting country, they must have 


used these fish knives to hack fish in pieces, 


dig holes, skin animals, and hack meat up 
into suitable pieces for consumption, 

One theory of so many broken arrow- 
heads and spearheads, is that in time of 
death of the man, his weapons were 
broken. In the case of the women, her 
grinding stones, pestles, mortars and other 
intimate belongings were buried. 

Many shapes of knives have been re- 
covered in this vicinity, some of flint, some 
of obsidian, some of slate, and others of 
plain country rock. There are, in the 
possession of Art Green (a local collector), 
two knives that are shaped of obsidian, 
about a foot long, and 3 inches wide, and 
of remarkable uniformity. Also, smal] 
knives from 3 to 6 inches in length and 
in thickness, one-half to 1 inch in width 
are very common hereabouts, The end is 
brought up to a point as is common in 
our knife blades of today. 

Local collections vary from 400-2000 
arrows and spears. There are about 6 with 
400 and 3 with 4000 arrowheads and 
spears. 


Arkansas Activities 


By H. T. DANIEL 


(TREES triped or 8-legged bottles were 

found in one burial site recently. The 
bottles had large ball legs and fine en- 
graving. Red paint had been rubbed in the 
engraving. The largest stood 12 inches 
high. -The find- was made near Morrilton, 
Arkansas. 

On an expedition to Eastern Arkansas 
in April the University of Arkansas ac- 
quired a number of human images made 
by the ancient mound builders in that sec- 
Other effigies of frogs, a dog and 
a large fish bottle were found. This sec- 
tion of eastern Arkansas has _ yielded 
numerous relics of the mound builders for 
more than 40 years. 

Fifty specimens of pottery bowls, vases, 
bottles and also stone implements, war 
points, beads, and other relics were ex- 
cavated on Cedar Creek, Yell County, Ar- 


tion. 


kansas, during one week in April. The 
collection was purchaséd by a dealer at 
Dardanelle. 

Carden Bottoms a section of land on 
the Arkansas River below Dardanelle, has 
produced more than 7000 pottery vessels 
of all types as well as many hundred 
stone and flint implements in the past 15 
years. This is one of the largest known 
group of Indian cemeteries in the United 
States. The Indians were of the Cherokee 
tribe and had been brought here from 
other states. Changes in climate and living 
conditions caused ‘great shrinkage in the 
tribe’s population on account of disease and 
fevers. 

That these Indians were warred on by 
local tribes is known by the fact that 
many skulls were found in the caves with 
the slender war points of other tribes 
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imbedded in them. Many hundreds of war 
points were found in the graves also of 
Cherokee manufacture. These were buried 
with the warriors and were usually found 
19 in a bunch. 

A crystal plummet or charm was picked 
up in April on Little Red River, Cleburne 
County. The plummet is made of a clear 
Quartz crystal and is grooved around one 
end. Only a few specimens are known 
to be in the hands of collectors or mu- 
seums. Many clear Quartz crystals are 
found in graves in Garland and Montgomery 
counties in Arkansas but are not grooved 
for suspension. The above counties are 
noted for fine crystals many of which have 
been found in Indian village sites all over 
the State. 

A very rare and unusually fine specimen 
of flint work was unearthed from a grave 
in Logan County during the first part of 
May. This piece was a ceremonial flint 
knife, rose pink in color. The knife was 
serrated all the way around and was double 
pointed. It measured 15 inches in length. 

This is one of the longest and finest 
specimens ever found in the state of 
Arkansas. 

Excavators in this State have practically 
deserted the field until Fall, as most 
farmers have land planted and will not 
allow crops to be disturbed. However a 
few advanced collectors are planning to 
work in caves and bluff shelters’ during 
the summer where the chances are good 
for some rare finds of the ancient Basket 
Makers work. 


Kansas Notes 


Arch Bednark, blacksmith at Horton, 
Kan., has a small iron tomahawk which 
he believes was used by Indians as a war 
weapon before civilization in this country. 
The weapon was found by the late Frank 
Smith while digging in his garden. It 
was buried about 18 inches deep, and was 


badly rusted. It is only about 4% inches 
long and quite light. 

Rare old relics of the Shawnee Mission 
have been donated to the Kansas Historical 
Society by William F. Horn of Topeka, 
whose family was among the early settlers 
near the mission just outside Kansas City, 
Mo. The society expected to send the 
relics to the mission, two buildings of 
which are now owned by the state and 
preserved as a historical shrine. 
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7 cents per word 1 time 
6 cents per word 3 times 
5 cents per word 6 times 
4 cents per word 12 times 
(Minimum charge $1.00) 
Cash with order 


Last forms close 20th of month preceding 


SPECIAL—I have 300 Columbia River arrow- 
points for sale, 10 nicely assorted bird points, 
agate flint, etc., and two small net sinkers for 
$1.10. A nice piece of petrified wood, 25c, 
few other specimens.—Geo, O, Moon, Granger, 
Wash. p-iy 








FOR SALE—Grooved Axes, Double Bitted 
Axes, Spades, Celts, Game Balls, Rubbing 
Stones, Sinkers, Pitted Stones, Hammer Stones, 
Chisels, Spears of Flint, Arrow Points, Bird 
Points, Drills, Scrapers. Reasonably priced for 
quick sale.—E. S. Byington, DeQueen, Roo 
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INDIAN BASKETS, direct from tribes of 
Calif., Nev., Oregon. Hupa used mush basket, 
$2.00. Skull from Calif. mound, $7.50. Refer 
Editor.—R. B. Bernard, P. O, Box 192 Oakland, 
Calif. p-j-jy-a 





PRIVATE COLLECTOR—In the market for 
unusual and nice specimens of Indian relics 
to add to my collection, the largest private 
individual collection in Kentucky. Send out- 
lines, descriptions and prices.—Fain W. King, 
c/0 King Mill & Lumber Co., 31st and Broad- 
way, Paducah, Ky. p-my-3° 





PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS bought, s 
exchanged. Largest assortment in Michig 
Send outlines; state wants; no lists. Also Fi 
arms, Weapons, War Relics, Coins, Antique 
Curios exchanged for Indian Relics.—Donald O. 
Boudeman, 234 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. e-my-32-111 
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GENUINE ANCIENT 


INDIAN RELICS 
Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 


1—1 celt, 1 spear and 5 arrows .... 
2—1 shell pendant (rare) 1.00 
3—1 piece of Indian pottery (slightly 
damaged) 1.00 
4—6§ knives and 25 beads 
5—2 sw gem points from 
Orego 
6—1 Ns $2.00 gem point from 
Oregon 1.00 
7—1 good grooved axe 
8—8 fine jasper arrows and scrapers 1.00 
9—1 handsome bell pestle 1.00 
10—20 Nice assorted arrows 
11—4 Obsidian arrows 
12—4 fine drills 
13—12 Choice selected arrows 
14—10 Fine war points 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows 
16—-2 choice rotary arrows 
17—1 rare spear 
18—6 nice spears 
19—6 fine bird points 
20—10 fine flint knives 
21—100 Assorted grave beads 
22—100 imperfect relics 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers ... 
25—10 rare wampum beads 
26—1 Fine Flint Hoe 
ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid. 
Send for My Price Lists. 
Special Discount to Dealers. 
Address All Orders to 


T. 0. YOUNG 


Box 734 





Syracuse New York 
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Among Our Subscribers and Contributors 
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burg, Porterville, 
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subscribers and col- 
lectors in general. Mr. 
Remsburg has always 
been an ardent sup- 
porter of every cause 
that fosters and stim 
ulates collecting, and 
he ean always be 
found at the scene of 
and 


action wherever 


whenever collectors 
may be concerned. 
He subscribed = and 
contributed articles 
to the ‘‘Philatelic 
West,” new a part of 
Hoppies, for 


the whole period of the publication of the 


almost 


former. 
Mr. 
lector, has many highlights in his career, 


Remsburg, himself a versatile col 
which includes archaeology, literature and 
He has held many positions of 
For 


subscriber list we 


science. 
those newcomers 
to our shall 


few of his connections and associations. 


honor and trust. 


mention a 


explorations, 
and 


archaeological 
Northeastern Kansas 
opened a num 


During his 
principally in 
Northwestern Missouri, he 
ber of 
explored old 


mounds and identified and 


sites of the 


ancient 
Kansas 
Indians visited by Ile Bourgmont in 1724 
and Lewis & Clark in 1804, has examined 
villages, 


village 


nearly a hundred other ancient 


camps, workshops and grave sites in the 
region 
of the 


tions peitaining to 


mentioned, and has gathered one 
best private archaeological collec- 
Kansas. He has 


thoroughly explored the old Kickapoo In- 
Fort 


also 


dian village site neal Leavenworth, 


several 
Horton, 


historie 


visited these Indians on occa- 
their 
gathering much archaeological and 


that tribe. 


and 


sions ut reservation west of 


material relating to 
was elected a corresponding 


West 


unsolicited 


In 1897 he 
member of the Society, 


recommendation of 


upon the 


United States Senator Vest of Missouri. 


From 1896 to 1905 he associated 
with Hon. V. J. Brower of St. Paul, Minn., 


in archaeological 


Was 


and historical research 
work, and when Mr. Brower identified the 
location of the ancient Indian province of 
Quivera His- 
torical Society in 1901, Mr. Remsburg was 
1905 he 


of the same society to 


Quivera and organized the 


elected a life member; in was 


elected president 


succeed Mr. Brower, deceased. 


At the 
Historical 


Was 


annual meeting’ of the 
Society of 


McLean 
1909, he 
member | ir 


Illinois in 
elected an honorary 
recognition of his researches regarding the 
Kickapoo member of 
Society at its 
Washington, D. C., 1911; ap- 
contributing this so- 


Indians; elected a 
the National 


meeting in 


Geographic 
pointed a editor of 
ciety’s official organ in 1906; elected mem 
ber of the International Society of Archae- 
Ologists, 1909; appointed an assistant editor 
of this society’s official organ in 1910; vice 
president of that organization in 1910. 


During’ the 1912 he 
tributing editor of the Magazine of Antique 
Firearms; at the annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, in Octo- 
ber, 1914, he was elected a member of the 
committees on archaeology and Indian his- 
tory. He published a booklet entitled “An 
Old Kansas Indian Town on the Missouri.” 


year Was a con- 


He was a member of the old 
Society of Collectors, 


American 
Curio one of its 
officers and a contributing editor of its 
official organ; corresponding, honorary and 
State Historical 
Society; Corresponding, member Oklahoma 


Historical Society, and others. 


life member, Kansas 


Is it any wonder that Hoppies is proud 
Mr. 
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to have Remsburg for a subseribe: 
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Among Our Subscribers and Contributors 


EORGE J. REMS- 
burg, Porterville, 
Calif., needs little in- 
troduction to HOBBIES 
subscribers and col- 
lectors in general. Mr. 
Remsburg has always 
been an ardent sup- 
porter of every cause 
that fosters and stim- 
ulates collecting, and 
he can always be 
found at the scene of 
action wherever and 
whenever _ collectors 
may be concerned. 
He subscribed and 
contributed articles 
to the ‘‘Philatelic 
West,” now a part of 
Hossies, for almost 
the whole period of the publication of the 
former. 

Mr. Remsburg, himself a versatile col- 
lector, has many highlights in his career, 
which includes archaeology, literature and 
science. He has held many positions of 
honor and trust. For those newcomers 
to our subscriber list we shall mention a 
few of his connections and associations. 


During his archaeological explorations, 
principally in Northeastern Kansas and 
Northwestern Missouri, he opened a num- 
ber of ancient mounds and identified and 
explored old village sites of the Kansas 
Indians visited by De Bourgmont in 1724 
and Lewis & Clark in 1804, has examined 
nearly a hundred other ancient villages, 
camps, workshops and grave sites in the 
region mentioned, and has gathered one 
of the best private archaeological collec- 
tions pertaining to Kansas. He has also 
thoroughly explored the old Kickapoo In- 
dian village site near Fort Leavenworth, 
and visited these Indians on several occa- 
sions at their reservation west of Horton, 
gathering much archaeological and historic 
material relating to that tribe. 


In 1897 he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Western Historical Society, 
upon the unsolicited recommendation of 


United States Senator Vest of Missouri. 


From 1896 to 1905 he was associated 
with Hon. V. J. Brower of St. Paul, Minn., 
in archaeological and historical research 
work, and when Mr. Brower identified the 
location of the ancient Indian province of 
Quivera and organized the Quivera His- 
torical Society in 1901, Mr. Remsburg was 
elected a life member; in 1905 he was 
elected president of the same society to 
succeed Mr. Brower, deceased. 


At the annual meeting of the McLean 
Historical Society of Illinois in 1909, he 
was elected an honorary member in 
recognition of his researches regarding the 
Kickapoo Indians; elected a member of 
the National Geographic Society at its 
meeting in Washington, D. C., 1911; ap- 
pointed a contributing editor of this so- 
ciety’s official organ in 1906; elected mem- 
ber of the International Society of Archae- 
ologists, 1909; appointed an assistant editor 
of this society’s official organ~in 1910; vice- 
president of that organization in 1910. 


During the year 1912 he was a con- 
tributing editor of the Magazine of Antique 
Firearms; at the annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, in Octo- 
ber, 1914, he was elected a member of the 
committees on archaeology and Indian his- 
tory. He published a booklet entitled “An 
Old Kansas Indian Town on the Missouri.” 


He was a member of the old American 
Society of Curio Collectors, one of its 
officers and a contributing editor of its 
official organ; corresponding, honorary and 
life member, Kansas State Historical 
Society; Corresponding, member Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and others. 


Is it any wonder that Hossigs is proud 
to have Mr. Remsburg for a subscriber 
and contributor. 
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YOUTHFUL COLLECTORS 





Salvation Army Boys’ 


Club of Pasadena, Calif., busy with collections 

















of stamps, which is one of the many hobbies of the boys in the club. 
Warren Westling and Herbert Hugo (sitting). The officer is Charles 
Bennett (standing). 


If You Live.in Boston 


All boys and girls, we are sure, would 
like to live in Boston where when summer 
vacation comes they can pick up shells 
on the beach, breathe the fresh ocean air, 
see the boats plying to and fro, or the 
many other things that go to make a sum- 
mer vacation pleasant. But that is not 
all there is in Boston for the younger 
folks to enjoy. Boston has a children’s 
museum filled with curious things from 
all over the country. 

This museum is seventeen years old, and 
approximately 150,000 persons including 
not only boys and girls, but their fathers, 
mothers, aunts, uncles and cousins as well, 
visit it in the course of a year to look at 
the cases of minerals, stuffed birds, shells, 
coins, stamps and other things, There 
are objects from far-away-lands and one 
can almost imagine himself or herself 
travelling in strange places for there are 
relics and curios from all over the world 





in the foreign section. 


Here in the museum both boys and girls 
can learn to mount butterflies or snakes 
if they like, or help themselves to nature 
study by looking at the pressed leaves, 
flowers and weeds. 





First Annual Junior Exhibition 


The First Annual Exhibition of the 
Junior Philatelic Society of America will 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee from 
September 14th to 19th, 1931. 


This exhibition is open to all juniors 
under the age of twenty years in North 
America, including Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. 


Juniors who are interested in further de- 
tails may have same, as well as copies of 
the entry forms by addressing Mrs. Ellen 
Jorgensen, 118 N. Beleveder Blvd., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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Visitor 





Robert Burwell of Louisville, Ky., made 
a visit to Hoppres headquarters recently. 
Robert’s hobby is postage stamps. 





Boys’ Hobbies 





Darius Green, as every boy knows, had 
a most interesting hobby. He had, so his- 
tory says, the original “flying machine” 
with which he hopped off from his father’s 
barn. But Darius Green’s hobby was no 
more interesting than those of the boys’ 
of today, 


Collecting fan mail of movie stars fur- 
nishes pleasure and recreation to Eugene 
Hoelzle of Grosse Point, Mich. He has 
letters from all over the world many in 
feminine handwriting, penned with violet 
ink. George Mann, a Detroit, youth, 
has a miniature airport which he entered 
in the recent hobby exhibit held in Detroit, 
Mich. Donald Spoor, another Michigan 
boy has ‘built himself a replica of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris from steel strips, 
faithful in detail even to the light at the 
top, it is said. If you think that the latter 
was easy to reproduce get out your geogra- 
phies and histories of the Eiffel Tower and 
see what a complicated structure it is. 





Lucky Boys and Girls 





Would you like to see what Napoleon 
Bonaparte played with when he was a boy, 
or would you like to know if Joan of Arc 
played with a curly haired doll or a straight 
haired one. Maybe that would be asking 
a little too much. 


Nevertheless boys and girls of London 
may be able to see just as interesting things 
if plans of the children’s museum com- 
mittee of London come to pass. This 
committee is planning a children’s museum 
which will contain such things as toys and 
clothes of children of all races from the 
earliest times down to the present, A 
fairy-tale room, or folk-lore room, and 
other pleasant places of education and 


entertainment are to be included. 


But Watch for Poison Ivy! 





The collecting of leaves is so old that 
it is becoming new. The only equipment 
needed is a large loose-leaf folder, several 
sheets of thin cardboard and a reel of 
transparent, gummed paper. The best way 
to start is to collect a leaf from the trees 
and plants that you know best and mount 
them first before starting on strange leaves. 
Select a healthy, full grown leaf and press 
it dry between the pages of a heavy book. 
When perfectly dry to preserve it give it 
a thin coat of white shellac and with the 
gummed paper mount it on the cardboard 
and beneath the leaf print neatly the name 
and the date collected. The pages will look 
doubly attractive if a large leaf be mounted 
in the center of each sheet and the smaller 
one placed around it. If you have friends 
in foreign countries they will no doubt be 
glad to send you specimens of strange 
leaves which will tend to make your album 
very interesting. It is really great fun 
and also very instructive to find out the 
names of rare leaves which you may never 
have noticed before and as time goes on 
and your pages fill you will be the possessor 
of an interesting and unique album. 

—Sent in by Robert L. Hay, N. Y. 





Colleen Moore has an unique collection of 
pocketbooks. Dorothy Phillips collects jade. 





where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 
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PHILIPPINE LAND SHELLS 
_I have the finest stock in the world of these 
rare and wonderful specimens, Size range 1 
to 3 inches. Will senu fine variety, 40 speci- 
mens, all perfect, scientifically labeled, VALUE 
$20.00 for only $5.00. Larger collections up to 
$500.00, Sent prepaid. See these for yourself 
and be convinced. Agents wanted to take 
orders. Will sell for double my price on 
sight. t-f-e 


WALTER F. WEBB 
202 Westminster Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Clippings Acknowledged 


Hosspies now has a clipping roster. 
Rather new! So we do not have all the 
clippings received during the early part 
of June registered. Nevertheless, we thank 
not only those whose names are registered 
here, but those also who sent in clippings 
during the early part of last month, also 
the preceding months. 

Claude C. Beals, (2) 

Frank Ross, (12) 

Samuel Kaplan, (1) 

American Photo Service, (1) 

Geo, J. Heim, (3) 

Edw. A. Roughcore, (1) 

H. M. Konwiser, (4) 

Wilfred T. Foster, (1) 

C. Spencer Chambers, (1) 

O. Knopp, (2) 

Edwin Brooks, (7) 

C. A. Brown, (1) 

G. B. Fenstermaker, (1) 

Adam Grant, South Africa, (1) 

J. Mardon, (1) 

Arthur C. Chancellor, (1) 

Albert Wood Morris, Jr., (1) 

Geo. J. Remsburg, (5) 
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To Our Canadian Subscribers 


We have received a number of communi- 
cations asking what effect the new Canadian 
Tariff on American periodicals will have on 
our magazine entering Canada. 


For their information, Mr. Bennett, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, has used his 
prerogative under the law to postpone the 
effective date from July 1st until a date to 
be announced later. 


Free entry has been accorded for “re- 
ligious, education or scientific’ magazines 
which, it is announced, will include agricul- 
tural, business, and professional papers. 

We are hoping that HOBBIES will be in- 
cluded in this category and that there will 
be no necessity for an advance in price on 
Canadian subscriptions. 





We have received a complaint against 
Herman Wasmer, of Airport Stamp Com- 
pany, 30 North Dearborn St., Chicago who 
accepted money and did not ship goods, and 
who is now reported “out of business.” 





answers, Address vour letters to number 


articles for sale. 





QUERY CORNER 
Our readers are requested to make free 
, Query Department, HOBBIES. This depart- 
ment is a gratuitous service to our subscribers and is for the use of those not offering their 





use of this department. Send stamps for 








Number 8—A Nebraska reader says, ‘I have 
heard that a 1913 Buffalo five-cent coin has 
value. If so I would like to know the value?” 
Can anyone appraise this for the inquirer? 

Number 9—A New York reader asks the 
value of “The Devils Picture Book,’’ by Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer, New York, 1895, 
cloth, 207 pp., fine condition, colored plates, 
ete. Can anyone appraise this? 

Number 10—An Iowa reader asks the value 
of Currier and Ives prints; The First Ride 
(Little girl on pony with dog), The Little 
White Kittens, Their first Mouse, Little Daisy 
(Little girl with flowers and wheat on shoulder. 
This reader also inquires about some pictures 
marked Geo, Stinso & Co., also P. O. Vichery. 
Can anyone appraise these? 

Number 11—Another reader writes: ‘‘What 
per cent pure silver was the Pine Tree Shilling? 
Why was the Russian Five Ruble gold coin 
of 1889 as large as the French 20 frane gold 
coin or the Greek 20 Drachme? 


Number 12—A California reader wants to 
know if a book entitled, “A Register of Officers 
and Agents, Civil Military and Naval of the 





Service of the United States on the 30th of 
September, 1827,’’ and published by the govern- 
ment in 1828, is worth anything to Philatelists. 
It contains a complete list of all the post offices 
of the United States at the time, together 
with the names of all the postmasters. Is in 
excellent condition.’’ Can anyone appraise this 
for him? 

Number 183—A Washington subscriber asks 
about an old, old sewing machine known or 
named—The Original Progress. This machine 
operates by hand, has to be placed on a table, 
has legs about two inches long. It dates back 
at least to the time of the gold rush, Can 
anyone trace the origin of this machine? 

Number 14—A Pennsylvania reader has an 
old book, “A New Geographical, Historical 
and Commercial Grammar; and Present State 
of the Several Kingdoms of the World,’ dates 
1809, to which are added a geographical index, 
with the names of places alphabetically ar- 
ranged, Contains a table of the coins of all 
nations, a chronological table of remarkable 
events, from the creation to the present time. 
By William Guthrie, Esq. Tilustrated. Can 
anyone appraise this for him? i 
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Potatoes—Milk Bottle Tops 





Old fruits and vegetables are a hobby 
of Mrs. Harriet McFeely. Her collection 
includes a 20-year-old potato, a 7-year-old 
lemon and a comparatively young orange 
of 14 months. 


Most collectors limit their collections to 
tamps and coins. I have just recently 
discovered a new field for collecting. I 
am collecting milk bottle tops, It may 
sound queer but I get a great deal of 
enjoyment out of it. I have tops from 
Texas, San Francisco and Lower Valley, 
Calif., Clarksdale, Miss., Mt. Clemens, De- 
troit and Plymouth, Mich., also a hotel 
on the Santa Fe R. R. and many other 
places. Of course there isn’t any profit in 
collecting milk bottle tops but it surely 
is fun and I don’t believe it would cost 
as much to have a milk bottle top collec- 
tion as it would to have a collection of 


coins etc.—By Mason Potter. 
—Clipped and sent in by E. M. Hudson, Mich. 












strictly for exchange or trade. 


at a minimum cost. 


A NEW FEATURE IN HOBBIES 


Starting with the August issue we inaugurate a Swapper’s 
Page under the title Trade and Exchange. This section will be de- 
voted purely to small classified adlets offering collectors’ articles 
No adlets will be accepted in this 
department offering articles for sale or purchase. 


These ads will be run at a very low rate because the depart- 
ment is designed to be a service to our readers and not a source of 
profit. A transaction involving a sale or purchase is done with a 
view to profit and there will be no change in our present rate for 
other ads. We realize that thousands of collectors often have more 
of some specimens than they desire and would like to trade them 
to other collectors who are overstocked with other specimens. In 
this way collectors will be enabled to exchange material and take 
renewed interest in their collections by obtaining new specimens 


This service will be at the rate of one cent per word. 


Collectors should avail themselves of this good opportunity to 
add to their collections at a very low cost. 





A Y.M.C. A. Director Writes 





Last March I received a sample copy of 
HOBBIES. The magazine was so stimulating 
that plans were made for an “Exhibit of Col- 
lections’’ in Hyde Park (Ill.) The youth of the 
community were given an opportunity to dis- 
play collections which they had gathered to- 
gether, Enthusiasm ran high for many days 
before the exhibit. Boys and girls brought old 
coins, stamps, arrowheads, rocks, wild flowers 
and curios. 


A permanent Collecting Room equipped with 
32 exhibit cases was the center of interest 
for the three days of the exhibit, May 14, 15 
and 16. The exhibit attracted much favorable 
comment. Also, it was interesting to note 
that many hobbies were uncovered, 

Enclosed is a check for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to HOBBIES. I do not feel that we can 
get along without it. Organizations working 
with youth will find much of value in the 
HOBBIES magazine. 

Cordially yours, 
DWIGHT S. STRONG, 
Director of Boys’ and Men’s Program. 
























7 cents per word 1 time 
6 cents per word 3 times 
5 cents per word 6 times 
3 cents per word 12 times 
(Minimum charge $1.00) 
Cash with order 


Last forms close 20th of month 





NEGRO SLAVE—Bill of Sale—Genuine photo- 
copy of rare printed form, signed, etc., fine 
for framing, $1.00. Confederate Bond, with 
coupons attached, $2.00.—Rollo E. Gilmore, 
4243 Sheridan Road (N. W.), Chicago, Illinois. 

c-my-32 





YOUR APTITUDES and _ shortcomings are 
revealed in your handwriting. Detailed analy- 
sis, $1.—Lorine Schlegel, Box 711, New 
Braunfels, Texas, p-jy 





WAR TRUMPET—Engraved “J. Henri Mar- 
chand, First Class, Paris’’ brass, low price. 
Write—R. Mosoriak, 6219 Ingleside, Chicago. 

t-f-c 





FOUR INCH sample Wampum as worn to- 
day; also list Columbia river souvenirs, fifty 
cents.—Oregon Trail Trader, Arlington, Oregon. 

p-j-jy 





ATLAS of “The Universe, World and Na- 
tions.’”’ 1904—18” x 39”, maps, pictures and in- 
formation at the opening of the 20th Century. 
Best offer?—R. Mosoriak, 6219 Ingleside, 
Chicago. t-f-c 





HAVE FINE Bird Egg Collection taken on 
a debt, that I will sell reasonably.—George 
Trato, 1 Grand Blvd, Battle Creek, Mich. 

t-f-x 





AUTOGRAPH S—Literary, historical: bought 
and sold: important catalogues unon request.— 
John Heise Autographs (Est. 1885), Svracuse, 
N. Y p-m-j-j 





PRINTING for Collectors and Hobbiests— 
Attractive Work—Economical Prices—Depend- 
able Service—Circulars, Letterheads and Sta- 
tionery, Folders, Catalogs. Labels, Rubber 
Stamps, Typewriters, Office Supplies, ete. Write 
for samples and price list. SPECIAL: 500 Note- 
heads, 4 lines for only $1.49 postpaid.—Fisher 
Company, Printers, Box 77H, Hummels Wharf, 
Penna. 100-my-32e 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT—Large and small 
collections. Send me a list of what vou have, 
Cash dav of receipt.—C. Spencer Chambers, 
Walton, Ky c-j-jy-a 





_ INSTRUCTIONS for silvering mirrors, mak- 
ing magic picture transferring fluid and the 
so-called gold meter for locating buried treas- 
ure, All three sent for 50c, (stamps).—Gardner, 
Box 77, Little Rock, Ark jy-a 








Page King Bruce 


Collecting spider webs is said to be one 
of the newest crazes in England. 

The specimens are obtained by the aid 
of two flat pieces of glass. Many wierd 


and fantastic designs are thus obtained 
and preserved. 





HOBBIES 


Would This Appeal to You 


Some collect postage stamps, others first 
editions, but a Mrs. Margaret Moser, wife 
of a jewel importer, is said to collect 
tickets for speeding. 

She paid $25 in traffic court for one 
when a friend, was haled in for speeding 
in her car. 

She asked to retain the ticket, explain- 
ing she already had them from Spain, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 

“This is my first in the United States,” 
she said. 





Among Her Souvenirs 


Mrs. Ferdinand W. Peck of Chicago, 
takes a keen delight in saving interesting 
souvenirs of interesting occasions. In her 
living room in her apartment she has a 
three-leafed screen, which has a layer of 
felt between two layers of glass. She 
attaches her pet souvenirs to the felt and 
they form a decorative background beneath 
the glass. Invitations and dinner cards 
from the exposition at Paris, of which her 
husband was United States representative; 
from banquets and dinners at which the 
Princess Eulalie, the King of Siam and 
other notables, are included in the collec- 
tion. 





Book Covers 


Miss Zelma Ploss, Chicago, collects book 
jackets. When she obtains sufficient she 
will consider papering her room with them 
she says. 





“Behind the Clouds” 


“Do you get the blues when it rains?” 
Jerry Shakes, weather prophet of Atchison, 
Kansas, has no fault to find with rainfall, 
because he is very much interested in 
umbrellas and has a collection of several 
hundred. He says the umbrella is a de- 
velopment of the movable canopy used in 
the Orient since ancient times in ceremonial 
processions for persons of rank. 
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FREE! FREE! 

A sample copy of the PEOPLE’S COM- 
PANION Magazine. You’ll like it. Many 
interesting features, Movie news, pic- 
tures. Send us ten cents for six months’ 
trial subscription. Write today. 


MEAD PUBLISHING CO. 


| Box 452 Dayton, Ohio 





“American’s Oldest Rabbit Journal’ 
Pet Stock Journal—and Hares and Rabbits 
Advertising Rates: Display, $1.00 per 

inch; classified, 2c per word. 
Subscription Rates: 3 whole years for 
only $1.00; 1 year 50c. Sample copy 10c. 


PET STOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bad Axe Michigan 

















ECHANGISTE UNIVERSEL 
and 
LE TIMBRE POSTE RE’UNIS 
Director: Louis Schneider, Bischwiller 
(Alsace) France 
An Illustrated Weekly Revue. Official 
Organ of 71 Philatelic Societies 
Yearly subscription $1.00 








AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT 
Large or Small Collections 
Send me a list of what you have 
and I will write what to do. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
578 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











ARE YOU A COLLECTOR! HEALTH 
Make it a HOBBY—Make it a Sport. 
You will get gobs of wealth along with it. 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 
For a Sample Copy. Will You Risk 15c? 
Monthly, $1.50 in U. S.—Canada—Euro- 


BIG PROFITS 
in attractive business. Become a nut- 


salter. SAMPLES 10¢ 
Full details in 














The Working of Semi-Precious Stones 
J. H. Howard 

A practical guide-book written in un- 

technical language for those who desire 

to cut and polish semi-precious stones. 

44 pages, 18 plates, 12 figures. Price $1.00. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS -ex 





Dept. H Peekskill, N. Y. 








pean—$1.75 NATIONAL NUT NEWS 
SeSeteen & CmnTARAN 2810 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL 
Lewiston Idaho 
JUST OUT VENDING MACHINES 


Three hundred page magazine 
showing all kinds of coin- -operated 
devices. SAMPLES 10e¢ 

AUTOMATIC AGE 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL. 








YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
taising Rabbits, Pet Stock and Poultry 
are the printed pages of the 
STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL 


Milton Pennsylvania 

Year $1.00; 2 months a Dime; Sample 

5c. Ads: 3 cents a word; Display $1.50 
per inch. 





STAMP COLLECTING 
Edited by F. Hugh Vallancey. The best 
and most popular British stamp paper. 
Issued weekly. Subscription $3.75, post 
free to any address. Sample free. STAMP 
TRADE ADVERTISERS. For dealers 
only. Monthly. annual subscription 60c. 
THE VALLANCEY PRESS LTD 
15 St. Bride St. London, E. C. 4, England 











THE COLLECTOR’S MISCELLANY 

If booked now, your 20-word adv. and 
one year’s subscription for 3lce. Sample 
copy FREE. Subject dealt with: Stamps, 
Coins, Tokens, Street Car Transfers, 
Matchbox Labels, Cigarette Cards, Book 
Plates, Buttons, Curios, ete. PARKS, 
Printer, Ivanhoe Press, Windsor Road, 
Saltburn-By-Sea, Yorks, England. 





FREE 10 word adv. given with a 
year’s subscription to ‘ ‘Picture 
Talk’—50c a year. May be a “swap” 


ad as our readers like to swap cameras, 
ete. 3 art pictures free with 3 year’s sub. 


at $1.00 
PHOTOCRAFT CO. 
P. O. Box 98-S Lebanon, N. H. 

















SMALL ANIMAL WORLD 
Oldest Pet Fancier’s Magazine Published 
in America 
Information on the care of all animals 
kept in captivity for pets. Authentic 
BREEDING INFORMATION—The hard 

to get Kind. 
3 specimen copies 25c. Yearly 50 cents. 
310 World Bldg. BALTIMORE, MD. 























HOME ENTERTAINING 
By Wm. E. Chenery 
A peerless collection of games, tricks 
and puzzles. 
Price 75 cents. 
LIGnTES PUBLISHING CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Well Known Folks and Their Hobbies 


N a subsequent issue we stated that O. O. 

McIntyre, famous New York columnist, 
was a collector of canes. 

Apparently Mr. McIntyre is in sympathy 
with bottle collecting also. His ‘““New York 
Day by Day” recently contained this, among 
ether things: 

“In a dazzling parfumier’s shop on the 
upper avenue I asked the price of an oddly 
blown bottle with delicately flanged stopper. 
The price —$86—nearly hatched a setting 
of hiccups. In a weak moment I confessed, 
shamefacedly, to the lordly frock coat that 
I was attracted to beautiful bottles as some 
idealized paintings. I learned such a yearn- 
ing had not the rarity of idiosyncracy. Bot- 
tle collectors roam the world. There is the 
Bottle Hunters’ Club hard by that windy 
passage known as Hind’s Head alley in 
London. Paris has its Alliance Bouteille. 
Indeed, my informant was an old bottle boy 
himself. I almost asked him out to share 
a stale crumped and a spot of tea, the rol- 
licking old bean.” 


Medi aS 


Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt in addition 
to being a collector of postage stamps, likes 
nothing better it is reported than to talk 
about ships. New York State’s chief ex- 
ecutive is proud of his collection of 450 first 
pictures of vessels of the old American 
navy. And small wonder, his collection 
lacks only fifty of the known 500 litho- 
graphs of this type. Governor Roosevelt’s 
collection of books on the old navy is said 
to exceed even the official collection of the 
navy department. 


* * * * 


A favorite avocation of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, is collecting fine paintings. Mr. Mellon 
has many fine old masters and primitives, 
for the most part in his home in Washing- 
ton. 

x * *k x 

We do not stand authority for this. But 
a recent news item said that Frederick The 
Great spent $4,000,000 for snuff boxes, 
while his wardrobe was worth only $10. 


— Seo se 


A columnist whose name we did not learn 
cast some interesting sidelights on the hob- 


by of Mrs. William E. Borah recently. 
Said he: 


“Though her husband is one of the na- 
tion’s staunchest advocates of avoiding en- 
tangling foreign alliances, Mrs. William E. 
Borah’s home reflects a foreign atmosphere. 

“Mrs. Borah is a collector of Chinese ob- 
jects and her Washington apartment seems 
almost to have been transported from the 
orient. 


“The opium couch of teakwood, several 
old chests of orange wood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, ancient carved teakwood 
chairs and tables, are placed among price- 
less tapestries and porcelains of the Ming 
period. 


“Among Mrs. Borah’s favorite pieces is 
a dish with jade handles, and a silver rice 
set with carnelian handles and tiny carnel- 


ian rice bowls.” 
* * * * 


The amazing collection of art belonging 
to W. R. Hearst and housed on his ranch, 
“San Simeon” the publisher’s summer pal- 
ace is described in the May issue of Fortune 
to a great length. 


Mr. Hearst gives about half of his time 
to San Simeon it is said. Year by year he 
has become a more ardent collector, and he 
attends many sales his agents apprise 
him of. There is a storehouse full of ob- 
jects, including a Spanish castle, crated, on 
143rd street in New York City. What he 
pays for, what he wants seems to be of no 
concern to him. The article, which makes no 
attempt to catalogue his acquisition, does 
well by merely suggesting the opulence 
which surrounds Mr. Hearst. 


* * * & 
King Prajadhipok, Siam’s diminutive 
king, collects walking sticks, besides running 


his country, taking pictures and running 
his speedboat. 





TWO ARROWHEADS 
twelve diff. Austrian City War Emergency 
Notes, 5 diff. foreign copper and nickel 
coins—all for 25c. Have Real Estate 
and many other things to exchange for 
large or small accumulations of Coins, 
Relics and Stamps. p-jy 

PAUL L. SUMMERS 


Sagerton Texas 
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Make Your Spare Time 
Bring in Dividends 
Join the ranks of ambitious men 
and women, who are earning extra 
incomes by selling subscriptions of 
HOBBIES. 
Write for details. 

Lightner Publishing Corp. 


2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, II. 
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| ROTO-PRESS 
STENCIL 
DUPLICATORS 


= Will print up to 1000 copies of any writ- 
= jing, dr wl or typing. Sample of their 
wor k FREE Post card size duplicator, 
2.50. Wate size duplicator, $5.00. These 
lowest priced duplicators on the 
guaranteed to do the 
machine. 


= are the 
= market and are 
work of an expensive 


QUALITY DUPLICATORS 
1217 Vine St. 
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HENLEY’S 

Book of Recipes, Formulas and Processes 
Money Making Formulas 
Trade Secrets 
Practical Recipes 
Chemical Processes 

Price $4.00 

HOBBIES 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. 


10,000 


Chicago, Ill. 








RARE FRENCH CROIX DE 
GUERRE 
The Rare French Croix de Guerre Medal 
with TWO PALMS. I will exchange this 
rarity for $15 cat. in Mint British or 
Mint U. S. stamps. d-31-c 
WELSH, Care International 
885 Flatbush Ave. 


Brooklyn New York 
































Do You Keep 
Copies of 
HOBBIES? 


Get one of these 
beautiful imitation- 
leather binders and 
you can keep twelve 
numbers in a finely- 
bound book. 

The name, HOB- 
BIES, is embossed in 
gold letters. These 
binders have a rich 











appearance and will 
look well in a book- 
case or on your desk. 
Copies may be kept 
in good, permanent 
condition at all times. 


THEY COST 
ONLY $1.00 


LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 
2810 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 























BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


CURRIER & IVES: A Manual for Coliectors. Trade. The only authori- 
tative catalogue for every known Currier & Ives print, with market 
and auction values. By Jane Cooper Bland 


BOOK OF NAVY SONGS: Collected and edited by the Trident Society 
of the United States Naval Academy, with complete musical arrange- 
ments, Trade 


TOMBSTONE: Trade. The career of the “toughtest town west of the 
MISSIBBID DIS’: Wey UV GULER INOUIOG ESMOND <5-c.ces-2csatovsscaceastess see cetereseasheegne-secsonues 


FURNITURE MASTERPIECES OF DUNCAN PHYFE: Trade. By 
Charles Over Cornelius, assistant curator of Decorative Arts at the 
Metropolitan Museum 


MR. CURRIER AND MR. IVES: Trade. Sprightly comments on early 
America, illustrated with Currier & Ives prints. By Russel Crouse 


THE GAY ’NINETIES: Trade. A book of drawings collected from Life. 
By R. V. Culter 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUES: Trade. A complete 
guide with illustrations by the author. By Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK: Junior. The classic 
chronicle of early Manhattan, edited By Anne Carroll Moore with 
pictorial pleasantries By James Daugherty 


ANTIQUES: Trade. An illustrated ner of American antiques. 
Pap UN MITE: AIOCIOWOGOO ces tuo ovo cus ce ceo Pa eee E asso Sain taza tomeuae, Se aceede ee areca 


PICK UP THE PIECES: Trade. The autobiography of a sane man who 
was confined for years in asylums 


OLD SILVER AND OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE: Trade. A history of 
the silversmith’s art, with reproductions in facsimile of their marks 
and tables of date letters. By Howard Pitcher Okie. Illustrated 


GENTLEMEN-BE SEATED: Trade. A collection of famous and popular 
American minstrel songs. By Dailey Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth. 
with illustrations 


FAMOUS SHERIFFS AND WESTERN OUTLAWS: Trade. The history 
of famous Western heroes and bad men. By William MacLeod Raine 


TRAILS PLOWED UNDER: Trade. Short sketches of the old West, 
illustrated by the author. By Charles M. Russell 


READ ’EM AND WEEP: Trade. American songs and ballads of bygone 
days. By Sigmund Spaeth 


WEEP SOME MORE, MY LADY: Trade. More old time songs and 
ballads. By Sigmund Spaeth 


Lightner Publishing Corporation 
2810 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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